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A Day with Mr. Willard, 


IN THE STATES. 





FTER following for some time upon the trail of our 
long-lost actor, whose name heads this article, I 
caught up with him at Washington, and induced 
him to tell me something of his American wander- 
ings for the benefit of readers of the THEATRE. As 
soon ashe said, “‘ How do you do ?”’ I congratulated 
him. 

“*Upon what?” he asked. 

‘Upon your accent! It is unchanged!” 

He laughed at this, and assured me, in that rich, melodious 
voice of his, that, in spite of all temptations, he remained an 
Englishman. 

“TI asked at the office for Mr. Wil-lard,’ I said; ‘‘ and the 
clerk told me that Mr.. Will-ard was in.”’ 

He laughed again. ‘I was born Wiil-ard,”’ he said, ‘‘ but 
there is a growing tendency in England to accentuate words on 
the last syllable, and so before I knew it I was Wil-lard. When 
I came over here, I found the American Willards a numerous 
and important family; and members of its various branches, 
when the echoes of the Wil-lard got about, wrote and asked 
me if the English or the American pronunciation was the 
correct one. I could only answer ‘You pays your money and 
you takes your choice.’ Which I am glad to say they did!” 

Leaving this important matter in this unsettled state, I put 
the screws of direct enquiry upon the distinguished actor; where- 
upon he lighted a cigarette, and assumed an air of resignation. 

** Where have I been? Say, rather, where have I not been ! 
All over this wonderful New World, from Maine to California ! 
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For the best part of three years, travelling; it’s wonderful what 
ground you can cover!” 

** And you're not tired yet?” 

‘Oh, it’s not so bad as some of them make out in the old 
country. The trips which involve rushing from the train to the 
theatre, and from the theatre to the train, and going to bed once 
a week, haven’t come my way. Nor do I want them to! 
Then I get my long rests, you know. Why, during my first 
season here in 1890-91, I spent twenty-four weeks in New York.” 

“Surely,” I interjected, ‘‘ the longest engagement ever played 
there in one season by an English star?” 

“Why, certainly,” said Mr. Willard with appropriate accent, 
‘but every city is not New York, and as it happens I am feeling 
just a little worn out at the moment. ‘ Hamlet ’—you have heard 
that I had that audacity lately ?—well, preparing for ‘ Hamlet’ 
taxed my strength. The work was endless, and more exhausting 
than I had reckoned on. Taking one consideration with another, 
the actor-managerial lot, at such times, is not a happy one.” 

“‘ And what is this I hear about ‘ Othello’ and ‘ Richard III’?’”’ 

‘H’m, that is another story—if a quotation from Kipling is 
allowed! You know we all turn to Shakespeare as naturally as 
the flowers to the sun. How does it go? ‘We needs must love 
the highest when we see it; not Lancelot nor another.’ 
There you have it, though in my case a little revision is required, 
for, as a matter of fact, I am keeping one eye on the highest and 
one on Lancelot, for Louis Parker is writing on this subject for 
me, and I have great hopes of the play. However, that has 
nothing to do with your question. But really I don’t know how 
to answer it—unless it be with a‘ perhaps’ and a meaning smile 
that may be interpreted either way. Sufficient unto the day is 
the tragedy thereof. Seek not to know the sorrows Time hath 
in store for thee!” 

“Well, then, abandoning the future -for the present, what of 
Mr. Barrie and ‘ The Professor’ *”’ 

‘Ah, that’s an easier one! Well, New York first looked 
upon ‘The Love Story’ and—I have every reason to believe— 
saw that it was good. 

“It was an immediate success, notwithstanding it was produced 
in the worst theatrical week of the season—the week before 
Christmas; and the theatre was crammed every night. It has 
been a great success everywhere I have played, except at Cincin- 
nati. There its delicacy and finesse were swallowed up ina 
theatre far too large to admit of the adequate rendering of its 
finer points. The play is a most valuable addition to my 
repertoire ; and I prize it not only for its merit, but also because 
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it is so entirely different from all the other plays I am engaged in- 
It was much appreciated in all the towns and cities I played in 
during this tour, and even drew the Philadelphians to the theatre in 
Mid-Lent—something of a feat, Ican assure you. I ended this 
third tour at Boston, and there I played ‘The Professor’ for 
four out of my eight weeks.”’ 

“‘T am glad to have these particulars as to ‘ The Professor,’’” 
I interrupted, “‘ for we are all much interested in England in it, 
and hope to see it some near day over there.” 

“The play reached me from Mr. Barrie,” continued Mr- 
Willard, ‘‘ on the 18th November, 1892, and was produced by me 


‘on the 19th December. You will agree with me that there was 


none of that delay here which is usually thought to intervene. 
between the writing and the production of a play; and I pro-- 
duced the comedy in the most complete manner possible, with: 
special new scenery and accessories as elaborate as it required.” 

“Did you make many alterations in dialogue or situations ?”’ 

“Well, some such alterations are nearly always necessary, and I 
had the full consent of Mr. Barrie to deal with the play as I would ; : 
but when Mr. Barrie comes to see the piece, it won’t be a case 
of he must be ‘a wise father that knows his own child,’ for there- 
have been no radical changes.” 

‘* And what of ‘ Hamlet’?” I enquired. 

“Tt was at Boston that I first played the Prince. All the- 
critics differed from me, and all differed from each other, in the. 
views they presented of this complex and intricate character ; and 
I must honestly confess that I felt myself obliged to refrain from 
reading the great mass of critical comment, lest my own ideas. 
and views should become absolutely confused. The opinion of 
the public was, however, evidenced in the practical box-office way, 
and each night drew a larger number than its predecessor, and 
my Hamlet week was the most successful financial week of my 
engagement.” 

** And having got now to ‘ Time—to-day ; Place—Washing- 
ton;’ what are you going to do in the future?” 

‘* What, again! My time is all arranged for up to next May. I 
go as far West as Chicago on this tour, and include the principal 
cities in my route.” 

** And are you coming back to London to play next’season ? ’” 
I asked. 

** My plans,” answered Mr. Willard, ‘are not yet arranged for 
the season of 1894-5, and I do not know on which side of the 
Atlantic I shall be.” 

‘“We do not forget you over there,”’ I said on rising, ‘‘ and we 
hope to see your Hamlet and your Professor as soon as 
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may be. By the way,’ I added, suddenly remembering, “‘ are 
you going to produce Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘ Mahomet’ soon?” 

“‘T have it in contemplation,” returned Mr. Willard. ‘‘ A most 
interesting and original drama—a noble spiritual tragedy—breath- 
ing the very spirit of the East—but nothing definite is yet decided 
upon.” 

Whereupon I part2d from the actor ; but returned in an hour 
to see ‘‘ The Professor.”’ 

That this last play of Mr. Barrie’s is charming everyone knows 
—at any rate by hearsay; but it is possible that no one in 
England quite understands how charming it is, how full of odd 
turns, and ingenious situations, and quaint expressions. It is to 
the stage what Oliver Wendell Holmes’s poem, ‘‘ The Last Leaf,” 
is to literature. I would like to call it “‘ serio-comic,” if that 
expression had not been hopelessly vulgarized. It is pathetic 
and tender, yet always funny. It never strikes deep—it does 
not pretend to; but is as sweet, and fresh, and pure as an April 
shower falling through sunshine. 

When the dear old Professor sits at his table in his study, 
consumed with unwonted fires of love for his chic little secretary, 
all unconscious of the nature of his ailment; his vain efforts to 
struggle on with his mental labours, his agitation, his aberrations, 
are indicated in a highly diverting way. A touch of the pen, a 
hitch of the chair, the loss of his ink, the swallowing of a pill— 
all these commonplaces of stage business are so utilized and com- 
bined by Willard, that in five minutes, though no word is uttered, 
the audience is in sympathy with the tortured Professor and 
en rapport with the bonnie secretary ; whom we are led to sus- 
pect, notwithstanding her demure manner, of having more than a 
touch of that strange mental malady which is afflicting the dis- 
tinguished scientist by her side. When the doctor arrives and, 
after consultation, cogitation, and hilarious dialogue, solemnly 
announces to the Professor that the latter is in love, the patient, in 
horrified tone and melodramatic manner, asks: ‘‘ Who is the 
woman?” and the audience collapses. Flight, instant flight to 
that maiden sister in Scotland—this the unhappy Professor decides 
is his only mode of escape from the unknown woman who has 
entangled his heart ; and the doctor—the old schoolboy friend— 
is delighted at his friend’s retreat. But the secretary—she must 
go too. ‘I never go anywhere without my secretary,’ says the 
Professor, and the doctor and the audience again collapse as the 
terrified savant flees from wrath—with the wrath on his arm. 

Tn the second act come old friends from ‘‘ Auld Licht Idylls.”’ 
Lang Tammas and his love affair make fine comedy, and Mr. F. 
H. Tyler and Mr. Royce Carleton and Miss Emma Rivers are 
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entitled to high praise for their presentment of those quaint and 
“‘ pawky ”’ people out of Thrums. The little underplot is threaded 
into the warp of the story with fine art; and the delicacies and 
refinements of love-making among well-bred people are delight- 
fully and naturally and amusingly contrasted at every turn with 
the frankness and the caution of the sweethearting among the 
rustics. 

The setting of this second act is very effective. The stage is 
crowded with sheaves of tall wheat, and the player folk have all 
sorts of opportunities to get ‘“‘on” and “ off.’’ The Professor, 
rejuvenated by Scotch air and rest, looks only the forty he is, 
and plays bo-peep among the sheaves with the secretary, with a 
naivété that deiights the audience, amuses the doctor, and horrifies 
the maiden sister. By what ingenious pleasantry the Professor 
is awakened to a knowledge of whom he loves, I have not space 
to tell; but there is crowded into this act such a lot of highly 
ingenious stage business and bright talk that the audience must 
be on the alert, lest it lose any of the numberléss good things. 

The opposition of the maiden sister to the marriage, and the 
unsettled love matters of the Thrums people give excuse for the 
third act, which maintains adequately the interest of theplay ; and 
when the curtain falls finally, it is upon a unanimous verdict from 
the front of satisfaction at an evening in which no moment has 
flagged, in which unforced merriment has been continuous and 
universal ; yet never once has the daintiest sense of delicacy been 
for an instant shocked. 

Lorin A. LaTHRop. 
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Free List Vagaries. 





ERSONALLY, I am of opinion that the free list ought 
to pay for their places. Critics especially ought to 
have their seats booked beforehand, .drive to the 
theatre in a well-hung brougham with their eyes 
bandaged and cotton wool in theirears; then they 
should be allowed to sustain themselves during the 
performance with coffee and cigarettes, that they 
might be able to study the play under the best possible 
circumstances and write of it unharassed and unfatigued. 

Suppose an averagely human critic to go to one of those 
theatres in London where the atmosphere of good breeding and 
courtesy in the foyer make him feel as if he were visiting at a 
country house where the host is exceedingly pleased to see him ; 
where the neat damsels who hand him his programme with a 
smile, and whisper to him to ‘‘ mind the step,” have so caught 
the tone of the place that their manner imparts a pleasing sense 
of rest, and induces forgetfulness of the noise and hurry outside, 
the slamming of doors on the Underground, and the draught that 
cut through that crack in the cab-window. And then suppose 
the play to be very bad. Imagine the sufferings of that critic if he 
isto write what he conceives to be truth. He feels asif he were 
ignobly violating the laws of hospitality. It seems the lowest 
depth of ill-breeding to sneer at an entertainment provided for 
him gratis in a house where he has been welcomed. It is 
incidents such as this which turn the critic’s hair grey. 

Or suppose him to be in a house of another sort. He has been 
given a bad seat grudgingly, and his nerves are all ajar; he vexes 
his soul with little questions in mental arithmetic—suppose he 
paid for all his seats, how much—counting cab-fares, train fares, 
and wear and tear of his dress clothes—would he lose weekly on 
his work? And the answer depresses him. Then, supposing the 
play is bad, how on earth is he to resist the terrible temptation 
to magnanimity ? 

“Though you have made me feel myself an intruder, and have 
insinuated that you think lightly of my sacred calling ; though I 
am not at all sure you believe in your heart I really write 
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for the paper I profess to represent, yet I can be generous. I 
will speak gently of your play.” 

How is any man’s vanity to withstand temptation when it 
takes such a form as this? : 

Of course, I am not speaking of the great and well-known 
critics who walk into a theatre as naturally as a churchwarden 
into his church, and as sure of their right there, but of the vast 
legion of younger and lesser men—whose names, and faces, and 
papers no acting manager on earth can be expected to remember 
—whose opinion is not of much moment to the theatre proprietors, 
but is required by their editor for the benefit of his readers. 

Naturally, their editors should pay for their places ; because, to 
a great extent, it is the people who are not going to the theatre 
who want to know all about the play, rather than the habitual 
theatre-goer, who, as a rule, prefers to form his own opinion 
unbiassed. Of course, there are the few great critics before 
alluded to, whose taste and judgment is so well known that they 
each have a large following which goes to the theatre or stays 
away, according to their advice; but these are exceptions. 
As a rule, the most diligent reader of critiques is the man who 
has not time or cannot afford to go to the play. These people 
take the paper where the notices are fullest or wittiest, or most 
in accordance with their own taste—dwellers in the country or 
extreme suburbs for the most part, some few of whom in the course 
of the year come up to town and go to the theatre recommended 
by their favourite paper, but the greater part of whom stay at home 
and talk about the play with the knowledge gathered from 
notices. 

Of course, all this amounts to an admission that there 
ought not to be any free list at all. Well, in a perfect state of 
society, there would not be a free list. Everyone would have 
enough money to go to the theatre at least three times a week, 
and the plays would all be so good, and the audiences so cultured, 
that there would be no need forcritics. But meanwhile we have 
a free list, and a most bewildering thing it is—harder to under- 
stand than Browning or Bradshaw, and more capricious than a 
woman or the weather. The people who get orders are a stand- 
ing mystery ; and the people who do not are in a perpetual state 
of bewildered injury. Iam not alluding to the private friends of 
the management—we have no more to do with them than with 
the people the manager chooses to ask to dinner—but to the 
large army of junior pressmen—and presswomen—one must not 
forget them—who, through custom, hold the belief that they 
receive their free seats “‘ of right, and not of grace.” It is to them 
that the vagaries of the free list present themselves in the most 
puzzling form. 
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These stand outside—less in wrath that they themselves are 
not admitted than in wonder at the unqualified people—people 
who couldn’t write a notice, nor place it if they could, and who 
certainly are not going to try, people who have borrowed their 
friends’ cards, or written a note from some newspaper office where 
they have been calling—light-hearted impostors, who pass in 
gaily before them. 

We ail know that when a piece is not drawing, managements 
litter the Strand with paper, that the artists may not suffer the dis- 
couragement of anempty house. They gooutintothe highways and 
hedgerows, asit were, ‘‘and compel them to come in,” that the play 
may be furnished with an audience. One knows, too, there are 
houses which have their own distinct clientéle—play solely for them 
—and therefore care nothing for promiscuous notices, and naturally 
will not give seats to obtain them. There are theatres, too, 
where the manager knows his business so well that the real 
pressman has no difficulty and the impostor no chance. At the 
Lyceum or Haymarket, for instance, no one ever heard of anyone 
who, under the existing state of affairs, had a right to expect a 
place being refused it, or anyone who had none, to succeed in 
deceiving the officials. 

But at the average theatre, very strange things are done. It 
is not so much the refusals as the concessions that are puzzling. 
A critic of my acquaintance—she is a lady, but may fairly be 
called a critic since she is doing a man’s work, and, even in her 
own office, only the editor and the printer have read her sex in 
her articles—who writes for a big northern paper, always has 
critiques written palpably from her own observation, and not 
eribbed from the London press. Now, naturally, managers are 
not very ready to give away seats for the benefit of dwellers in 
far-off towns, where they are not likely to go on tour, and I asked 
my friend how she managed about tickets. ‘“‘We have a large 
London circulation,” she said at first, ‘‘ larger than that of many 
London papers.” ‘‘Do you print the number of your London 
circulation on your card?” I asked. ‘‘No,” she said, “a 
manager generally knows whether a paper is big enough for a 
notice in it to be worth having; and if he doesn’t—well, if he 
doesn’t, I have a friend who was going to be editor of a little 
London paper if it had ever been started—but it wasn’t. He only 
got as far as having his cards printed ; but when I can’t get seats 
he comes to the theatre with me, and presents one of those cards, 
and gets the places. He wouldn’t do it alone, or if we were bent 
on mere pleasure ; but sincs the theatre people get a notice that 
is read by many more Londoners than would have read his little 
paper, it is fair enough. Unfortunately, we can’t do it any more, 
because his cards have given out.” 
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Then she told me the names of the theatres where this had 
been done, but that was in confidence. 

‘“‘ Better be a doorkeeper in a London office than write leaders 
in the tents of Kedar,” or anywhere else in the provinces. Iam. 
not at all sure the provincial has a grievance ; but surely the 
doorkeeper is unduly fortunate. 

Again, there were two young men—one did serious dramatic 
criticism for a moderately important paper, the other some two 
years previously had done work, not dramatic criticism, for 
an important paper. By way of experiment, they both wrote for 
seats—the one stating what he wrote and where his work would 
be found ; the other simply enclosing his last business card. The 
real writer was refused : the non-writer got seats by return of post, 
and the two went to the play together. 

Here the grievance was not that the one was refused, but that 
the other obtained seats to which he had no right, and for which 
he could make no return, and these instances might be multi- 
plied ad infinitum but for the risk of betraying confidences. I 
have heard of one light-hearted young gentleman who says he 
always gets tickets when he wants them, by enclosing a stamped 
directed envelope, addressing the acting manager by his Christian 
name: ‘‘ Dear Tom,—This is for the tickets you promised me 
the other night.’”’ I do not know him, or I would betray his 
confidence with a very easy conscience ; though possibly a person 
incapable of seeing any discredit in such an action was not to be 
trusted, even when he accused, himself of committing it. 

Still it is fraud such as his—or boasts such as his—that 
bewilder the free-list, and bring discredit on the applicant for 
free seats. Only a certain number of seats can be given away, 
and if the people who can make no return get them, the people 
who could make a return can’t have them. Unfortunately in all 
ages the impostor has been more plausible, and, in consequence, 
more successful, than the honest man; and always the next 
comer after the impostor has to pay the penalty. The next 
comer is pretty sure to be refused—politely or the reverse— 
according to the tone of the theatre. 

This is the worst of it. The misdoings of the light-hearted 
impostor make such as are predisposed to incivility more uncivil 
still. The lately deceived acting manager is not only 
suspicious, but contemptuous, and the honest people suffer. 
Men, most of them, are indifferent to this, but women 
wince under it, and a good deal of theatre work is done 
by women. “He makes me feel as if he knew I was 
respectable, and was very sorry for it,” one hard-working 
woman said to me of acertain manager. ‘‘ If only he knew how 
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I disliked having to speak to him at all, he would be quite sorry 
for me when I have to come here.” I have heard of one 
manager tearing up a lady’s card and throwing it—not exactly 
at her—but on the ground before her face. There are one or two 
theatres to which women dread to go as much as they dread a 
visit to the dentist’s—but only one or two, and these the less 
important. No one needs to be told of the well-deserved popu- 
larity of Mr. Bram Stoker or Mr. Hurst at the Lyceum, or Mr. 
Harrison at the Haymarket. This is anold story. I have heard, 
too, very pleasant things of Mr. Alwyn Lewis at the St. James's. 
[This sentence was written before Mr. Lewis’s death, but I see no 
reason why it should not stand.] At the Shaftesbury, I once 
saw a tired lady enter, and, showing her card, ask— 
politely certainly—but with the fretfulness of intense fatigue 
in her voice, if she could have a seat, and if they would 
choose her one well out of sight, as she was not in evening dress. 
Perhaps the request was a little tiresome; but if she had been 
asking in the house of an intimate friend for leave to rest herself 
a little before presenting herself in the full light of the drawing- 
room, she could not have been answered more courteously. 
Mr. Harris found her just such a seat as she wanted—that may 
have been a mere matter of business—but the manner in which 
the thing was done implied that it was quite a pleasure to him to 
oblige her in a trifle; and this sort of thing is much more the 
rule than incivility. I only hope for morality’s sake the incident 
did not induce the lady to write a better notice than the piece 
deserved. 

I have mentioned these few names, because it stands to reason 
that the man to whom politeness is preferable to rudeness, even when 
he is in a hurry, will naturally. feel pleasure in the knowledge that 
his courtesy is a pleasure to others; and I do not mention the 
names of the uncivil people less from fear of libel actions than 
because if stands equally to reason that the man who likes to be 
rude will be pleased to hear that he has hurt a fellow-creature by 
his rudeness. As for those who are only rude because they are 
tired or overworked or out of health, a journalist should be the 
last to revile them—we have all “‘ been there ’’ ourselves. 

All this gets us back to the starting-point. There ought not 
to be any free-list. We should all get on much better without it. 
The smaller journalist would be relieved from the unpleasant- 
ness of applying for seats and not gettingthem, and the acting 
manager from the necessity of telling an applicant in some 
form or other that neither he nor his paper are sufficiently 
important to justify the management in presenting him with a 
stall. But since there is a free-list, all real workers had better 
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join with the managers in making things as unpleasant as 
possible for the light-hearted impostor. 

Atthe Lyric, some little while ago, in answer to my first applica. 
tion for seats, I received a circular stating that if I would apply 
personally on the evening I had named, they would have pleasure 
in supplying me with seats. This was excellent. There was an 
air of officialdom—a remember-you-are-on-your-oath tone about 
it—that would tend to scare the light-hearted impostor, and 
encourage the real worker. At the Court, where some time since 
they suffered from the worst sort of impostors, those who 
applied for tickets in the names of important papers and then 
sold the tickets they received, I am told, though I never experi- 
enced them, that stringent precautions are still taken. After an 
applicant has received his seat and forgotten all about it, some 
one comes up suddenly and asks for his card. This is also 
good. The more precautions the better. If every theatre were 
to set up a commissioner of oaths of its own, and require every 
applicant for seats to kiss the book and swear that they were the 
person they represented themselves to be, and intended to write 
a notice in the paper they named, and, further, that such a paper 
really existed, I for one should not complain. No honest worker 
would object to swearing everything required of him; but the 
worst of it is—neither would the light-hearted impostors. 

C. D. 





P.S.—Since writing the above, I have heard of such fantastic 
tricks played by the light-hearted impostors on unsuspecting and 
courteous managements that I am inclined to desert my own side 
altogether and take that of the managers ?—the systematic trickery 
against which they have to contend would excuse anything. 
Why will not some enterprising manager carefully trap some 
unqualified person and prosecute him for obtaining money’s worth 
under false pretences and get him convicted—a man is as much a 
thief when he steals a theatre ticket as if he stole beef or boots or 
furniture. Such a conviction, though it might be a trifle 
hard on the individual impostor, who had sinned no worse than 
a hundred of his fellows, would be a good thing for the 
theatres, and a good thing for us, who, as I have said, indirectly 
suffer equally with the theatre from a system which makes 
imposture easy. 
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Apologia pro Vita Mea. 


By W. DAvENporRT ADAMs. 


HE Editor of this Magazine has suggested that, as a 
counterfeit presentment of me is to appear in this 
issue, it might well be accompanied by an Apology, 
from my pen, for my life as a writer about the 
Theatre. Till he made the proposal, it had not 
occurred to me that such an Apology was necessary. 
But now I see that it is. There is an immense 
amount of writing about the Stage. Not only the 
daily, but the weekly, the monthly, and even the 
quarterly press is full of it. The periodical which has no 
theatrical criticisms indulges in theatrical gossip. The number 
of men—and women—entitled (I suppose) to cal] themselves 
‘theatrical critics”” because they discuss things theatrical in 
print, must be considerable. Is there any real demand for all 
this stage talk? Does the public call for it? It is impossible to 
say. All one knows for certain is that the editors think there is 
‘such a call. It is upon them that one must put the blame, if 
blame there be. The editors not only print matter about the 
Theatre, but invite it. That, I think, is a sufficient Apology for 
the existence of “‘ theatrical critics’’ as a class. They are the 
outcome of the growth of interest in the Stage. That their name 





is Legion is not at all their fault. The demand exists, or is: 


thought to exist, and must be complied with. 

For my own part, I drifted into writing about the Theatre, 
and I did so through the channel of Literature. I was 
interested in the Drama before I was interested in Acting. 
I have no childish recollections or enthusiasms about ‘“ the Play.” 
I did not, as a boy, steal furtively to the playhouse, and expend 
my pocket-money upon seats in pit or gallery. I have vague 
reminiscences of visits, under the parental care, to the pantomime 
at Astley’s; but that is about all. My first love was—my last 
love will be—Books. It was through them that I approached the 
footlights. Before I became anything like a regular playgoer, 
I had acquired (if I may say so) a knowledge tolerably wide 
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and deep of Plays and the bistory of Playing. I had been a 
student of Shakespeare and his play-writing contemporaries, of 
Restoration and eighteenth-century comedy, of eighteenth- 
century tragedy (alas!), of nineteenth-century printed drama, 
and generally of French and German dramatic literature, before 
I took to playgoing as a habit. It was the desire to see the great 
English dramatic classics represented that first drew me to the 
Theatre—and kept me there. Goldsmith and Sheridan were the 
magnets which brought me to Buckstone and Compton; and, 
when fairly under the Players’ spell, I was held and retained 
by it. The fascination of the Theatre, once felt, can hardly be 
thrown off.. And so, after all these years—after so many nights 
and afternoons spent at the playhouse—I am a playgoer still, and 
likely to be one so long as I have the physical strength to move, 
see, and hear. 

It is, as nearly as possible, twenty years since I first wrote 
regularly about the Stage. I had written about it fitfully before— 
had written a good deal about Plays and Playwrights of the 
past. But it was in 1873, or thereabouts, that I began to 
pass judgment upon public performances, in the character 
of a representative of public opinion. I was young then— 
just twenty-two or three, and had all the impetuosity and cock- 
sureness of my years. I had a high ideal, both of the Play 
and of Playing. I fear I was, at first, a stringent censor, and 
not disposed to make allowances. I remember that, one fine 
day, a well-known actress drove down to the office of my paper, 
to complain to my editor of the severity of his employé. I forget 
what I had said about her impersonation, and so, I hope, has 
she, for she is now one of the heartiest of my friends. I know 
that the managers of the local playhouses would sometimes 
glare at me as I entered their respective buildings ; and I fancy 
at least one effort was made to exclude me from one of those 
temples of the Drama, so uncomfortably pointed was my pen 
or pencil. On the other hand, I recollect that my “ apprecia- 
tion”’ of a certain tragedian’s Hamlet struck that tragedian (who 
is not an English subject) as so agreeably sympathetic that he 
insisted upon my editor’s taking me to lunch with him and his 
Ophelia. 

The fact is, I was fond of the Drama, to begin with, and I 
grew to be fond of the Theatre; and if, in one respect, I was 
unberding, in another I was only too ready to unbend. That is 
to say, if I could blow very cold when displeased, I could blow 
very hot when delighted. It is the old, old story—the story of 
the self-sufficiency of youth. The young men of to-day also 
seem to think that they have but to walk into a theatre and write’ 
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about the performance, and that then the thing is not only done, but 
done well. It may be done well from a literary point of view, 
and yet very ill from the point of view of duty and justice. 
It is not enough that a man shall have read a good deal about 
the Stage, and write cleverly about it. Book knowledge and 
literary skill are not sufficient ; experience is wanted also. And 
it is wanted, not only in order that the writer may be in a 
position to compare the old plays or the old actors with the new— 
and if he cannot do this how can he have any standard by which 
to judge ?—but in order that he may be able to deal temperately 
and fairly with his subject. Certain of our “‘ new”’ critics write 
very brightly and amusingly, but nevertheless do an immense 
amount of harm. They forget that plays are produced, not for 
their delectation, but for the ‘public’s, and that their business 
is to appraise those plays from the public’s standpoint. In those 
cases in which a censor signs his work he makes himself per- 
sonally responsible therefor; but where he writes editorially, 
as representing a newspaper, he should write with a sympathy 
and a moderation which experience alone supplies.* 

One learns as time goes on that it is easier to be egotistical and 
flippant than to be fair and trustworthy. One comes to know— 
what the beginner or the novice is necessarily ignorant of—the 
attitude of playgoers towards the Play, the different classes of 
theatre-lovers and their different wants. One comes to recognise 
the fact that, because a play or an actor is antipathetic to a 
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“‘ critic,” it does not follow that that actor or that play should be | 


condemned. The complaint I have to make concerning so much 
of the “ dramatic criticism” of to-day is that it is inspired 
solely by personal likings or dislikings, without considera- 
tion of the intrinsic merit of plays or players, or of their 
possible suitability to certain audiences. It appears to be 
thought by some that a play, its producer, its author, and 


its exponents, are fair game for the censure or the ridicule of 


the indolent, irresponsible reviewer. Of course, the anonymous 
writer has to do his “‘ duty to the public”’ which (possibly) looks 
to him for guidance ; he must speak the truth as he sees it. But 
he should take care that he does see it—that he sees it steadily 
and sees it whole. He does not do this when he registers a mere 
personal impression as a decisive judgment. He does not do this 
when he permits individual ‘‘ faddism” to control his pen. 

The “new ” men would probably retort that the elder critics 





. * Of course, experience is not, in itself, a sufficient equipment for a pro- 
fessional censor ; knowledge and insight, judgment and sympathy, are also 
essential. A man may be a playgoer for fifty years, and yet be a very bad 
critic at the end of that period. 
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also have their weaknesses—that they are prone to be too 
lenient and complacent, that they are fond of the “‘ old ways” 
and unwilling to leave them. No doubt there is force in the 
contention. When a “critic” has come to fifty year or more, 
he seems loth to admit new ideas, loth to acknowledge the 
worth of new writers and new players, loth to adopt new stand- 
points and new methods. And undoubtedly this is a danger to 
be guarded against. Writers about the Theatre have to take care 
that they never grow old in thought and feeling. Let them 
cherish their memories of the past, but let them be kindly 
towards the present and indulgent in their outlook upon the 
future. Directly a public writer feels himself out of touch with 
the times, he should retire from the field, and make way for some- 
one more sympathetic. In the meantime, the “ old guard " may be 
looked upon as successfully and usefully counteracting the influence 
of the ‘‘ young recruits.” On the whole, I believe, the balance is 
pretty well preserved, though perhaps it inclines too much 
towards reaction. If we cannot have fair and moderate 
criticism everywhere, it is something to know that the intolerance 
and flippancy of the young is mitigated by the tolerance and 
bonhomie of their elders. Tolerance and bonhomie form, at any 
rate, the better extreme of the two. 

Talking of ‘‘ influence,” I am inclined to think that, as regards 
the Stage, the Press is less powerful than is supposed. It can, of 
course, give to things theatrical a very wide and valuable publicity. 
A theatrical ‘‘ paragraph” or ‘‘ notice” is an advertisement of 
whose great utility actors and managers are quite conscious. 
But has theatrical criticism, as such, much real effect upon the 
public? Can a few great newspapers, for instance, “float” a 
piece or establish an actor? I doubt it. And I doubt it for 


these reasons :—First, the enormous’ growth in the number of 


theatrical ‘‘ notices.” Every new theatrical censor detracts some- 
what from the authority (if any) exercised by his brethren. 
‘‘Notices’’ are now so common, so nearly universal, that no 
playgoer is likely to permit himself to be swayed by one, or even 
two. If the Press is practically unanimous in condemning a 
play or a player, then, no doubt, it passes sentence of death. 
But in those much more numerous cases in which there are 
differences of opinion, I believe that the public no longer follows 
one authority blindly, but sets one, against the other, and either 
strikes an average or proceeds to judge for itself. 

This is not only because of the multitude of counsellors, but 
because algo of :the public’s ‘familiarity- with their personnel. 


There is: now but: little secrecy: in‘anonymous criticism. The. 


names of the writers about the Theatre in all the leading organs 
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of opinion are perfectly well known to those who take an intimate 
interest in the Stage. The record and the foibles of those writers 
are to thousands of theatre-goers as an open book. There is no 
longer any mystery as to the leaders in theatrical comment. 
They have come out into the street and revealed their identity. 
Many of them habitually sign their work, or portions of it. 
Playgoers, consequently, not only count heads, but weigh utter- 
ances. They read, and are amused by, a clever diatribe, but 
remain of their own opinion: still. They read, and perhaps 
admire, a column of eloquent praise, but know it is “‘ only pretty 
Fanny’s way.” They are aware of a writer's peculiarities, and 
discount his pronouncements accordingly. ° 

* Formy own part, I am very glad that this isso. Anonymous criti- 
cism has had too long an innings. It is indefensible, and 
should be abolished. Where the judgment given is necessarily 
that of an individual, not of a group or corporation, the judged 
ought to know who is their judge. I do not say that this applies 
to minor publications—it cannot matter very much to anyone 
what is said of him in the ‘ Eatanswill Gazette.” But un- 
questionably the principle holds good in the case of all those 
organs which have large or important circulations. Very 
many judgments impress simply because they ave anonymous ; 
were the wielders of the thunder known, the thunder 
would not frighten in the least. Most writers about the 
Theatre—or, at any rate, those who have any reputation to lose 
—would much rather sign their work than print it anonymously. 
With their name it would gain in market value ; and, moreover, 
they would be relieved by this means from the annoyance 
of having their work attributed to others, or others’ work 
attributed to them. There are few newspapers which do 
not employ at ledst two “‘ dramatic critics,” if not more; yet if 
one man’s name becomes associated in the public mind with a 
particular newspaper, anything that that newspaper may say on 
theatrical subjects is apt to be ascribed to the one man. I 
myself contribute ‘‘ notices’ to a daily and a weekly paper ; but as 
my contributions to those papers: are not signed, and as other 
writers contribute to those papers work of the same kind, 
obviously nobody has a right to fix upon any one “notice” and 
attribute it specifically to me. 

. [shave said that a- writer about the Theatre ought never to 
grow old in thought or feeling. He ought at: least to try not to 
grow old in that way. When pronouncing upon a performance 
he should remember that, though he has witnessed it in a pro- 
fessional capacity, the rest of the audience has come to it simply 
to be interested or amused. In that respect, as in others, a 
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‘‘eritic’”’ should endeavour to put himself in the place of the 
average playgoer. He has no right to go to the playhouse other- 
wise than with a desire or a willingness to be pleased. If he feels 
tired or ‘‘bored” he should stay away. A blasé “critic” 
is a contradiction.in terms, an insult to playwrights and players, 
a misleader of the public. I am thankful to know that, after twenty 
years of constant theatre-going in town and country, my fondness 
for the Play is as fresh and keen as at first. Whenever, if ever, 
it loses that freshness and keenness, I shall lay down mypen, and 
leave the discussion of theatrical matters to other hands. 





Mr. and Mrs. Tree at the Haymarket. 


HE fight for the reversion of Mr. Irving’s leadership 
in English dramatic art continues to prove but 
moderately exciting—so unexciting, indeed, that it 
must be difficult for most people to detect any traces 
of a struggle. You can hardly contest the position 
of the Heir-Apparent, and if Mr. Tree be not the 
destined successor to Mr. Irving’s honours, it can at 
least be safely said that no one else seems likely to 

lay better claim to the distinction. Mr. Willard dropped out of 

the race more than three years ago, when he tuok the fatal step 
of leaving London for America. Mr. Forbes Robertson, ‘that 
hard-bound genius in posse,” seems content to adapt himself to 

Mr. Hare’s varying requirements at the Garrick; and Mr. 

Alexander alone among our prominent actors seems likely to 

compete with Mr. Tree for premier honours. 

There is one other, who, under favourable conditions, might 
seriously threaten Mr. Tree’s easily-won position, and that man 
is Mr. Brandon Thomas. Mr. Brabazon, of Barchester, adds a 
fth, perhaps, to the little group of actors who seem destined to 
mould the future of the English stage. But for all practical 
purposes Mr. Tree’s position is assured. Unless something like 
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a miracle happens, he seems the man from whom we have most 
“to expect in the future. The majority of playgoers recognise 
this already, and even the Haymarket manager himself must 
feel convinced that the goal of his ambition is at last within 
reach. How else can his determination to visit the States 
this year be interpreted? And, the future being thus far 
settled, the present seems a suitable opportunity for con- 
, sidering anew the actor's work as player and manager during 
the six or seven years he has been connected with the Hay- 
market :Theatre. Mr. Tree was always an interesting figure 
—a man of his rare gifts could hardly fail to be otherwise—and 
his career of late years has been peculiarly interesting and instruc- 
tive. During the early years of his management Mr. Tree, we 
may say, was feeling his way. He tried all manner of parts, and 
naturally enough achieved different degrees of success. In fact, no 
one but a plucky and enterprising manager would have made so 
many bold throws for fortune as were made by Mr. Tree. It might 
almost be said that the new manager of the Haymarket was “‘ a 
young man ina hurry.” He seemed almost too eager to prove 
his mettle. Known previously merely as an eccentric comedian, 
Mr. Tree was seen to pose now as lover, now as romantic 
hero, and now as Falstaff. Sometimes he would be an old 
man, passionate or pathetic. Anon he would return to his 
old love, und play a character part. He was everything by turn 
and nothing long, and he had every excuse for pursuing such a 
policy. An actor cannot tell what he can or can’t play till he 
has played everything, and Mr. Tree, in the versatility of his art, 
has gone as near as any man living to boxing the compass. 
Fortunately, the experience thus bought does not seem to have 
been lost on the Haymarket manager. He appears—histrioni- 
cally speaking—to have sown his wild oats, and now gives pro- 
mise of settling down into suitable grooves. He has enly to 
forswear conventional tragedy and romance, and then he will not 
go far wrong. 
_ And, indeed, recent events go far to prove that Mr. Tree has 
at last recognized his limitations and ascertained his métier. In 
modern plays he has rarely acted the conventional lead. The 
youthful lovers and husbands, so often allotted to Mr. Alexander 
and Mr. Forbes Robertson, he usually avoids. This, with the 
Haymarket manager, is partly the result of policy, partly a matter 
of necessity. Above all things, he would avoid monotony in bis 
choice of roles; moreover, for the last three or four years Mr. 
Fred Terry has had to be provided with a part. Then, too, 
though reserves of pathos and power are his, fervour and passion 
have been denied him. So that a hero has to be very care- 
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fully drawn and very narrowly circumscribed—must partake, 
‘indeed, more or less of the nature of a ‘‘ character part’ before Mr. 
‘Tree ventures to attack him. ‘Captain Swift’? and ‘‘A Man's 
Shadow ” illustrate what I have said. In Mr. Chambers’ play 
Mr. Wilding is practically a character part; while in Mr. 
Buchanan’s adaptation Laroque is a quite colourless role, which 
owes any importance it may possess to its effective contrast 
with the part of the spy, Luversan. In picturesque plays, again, 
Mr. Tree’s recent change of front has been very noticeable. In 
those early days, when Mr. Brookfield played French kings or 
philosophers, his manager essayed such ultra-romantic roles as 
Gringotre and Narcisse Rameau ; but of late the truth seems to 
have dawned on Mr. Tree, and, barring the pardonable experi- 
ment with Hamlet, we have been spared further attempts with 
perfervid romance. Mr. Fred Terry has played hero, and Mr. 
Tree has given himself a more or less written-up (or shall we say 
written-in ?) old man or character part. So much for the general 
principles which have guided the Haymarket manager’s course of 
action within recent years. 

Now for a more critical and 
detailed examination of Mr. 
Tree’s work. The actor’s reper- 
toire may be divided into three 
groups of parts. I exclude, of 
course, characters of an eccen- 
tric cast and such roles as 
Falstaff. 

First, naturally, are the 
heroes of romance—the lean, 
picturesque Gringoire, Narcisse 
in search of his wife, and @ 
Hamlet in search of his wits. ° 
Then comes another and a: 
much more important divi- 
sion, which gives the actor- 
manager opportunity for slip- 
ping gradually down the prim- 
rose path till he becomes a 
souteneur, or his Infernal Majesty himself. This group splits up 
into heroes (more or less) and villains. The heroes are gentler 
men of picturesque appearance, charmingly insolent manners, 
and easy morality. Their ages vary between twenty-five and fifty, 
and they may be classed according as they are young. or middle- 
aged men. In the first list you meet Captain Swift, Joseph Surface, 
and the Duke, of Guisebury, in the second you find The. Tempter, 
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Lord Illingworth, and Beau Austin. The villains are often 
gentlemen . of foreign nationality—Germans, Poles, Italians, 
Frenchmen (why doesn’t Mr. Tree give us an English Anarchist?) 
—Macari, Luversan, Borowski, and Stephen Cudlip all figure .in 
‘this list. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Tree’s powers—and his versa- 
tility cannot for one moment be called into question—it will, I 
think, be generally admitted that it is as a comedian that he will 
eventually base his surest title to fame. It is in the delineation 
of the many varied types of everyday modern life that confront us 
at every turn, especially when those types belong to society proper, 
that he seems most thoroughly at home. At the Haymarket 
he has performed the same office for modern plays that Mr. 
Irving has already done for tragedy at the Lyceum. Joining 
hands with the naturalists, he has helped to expel theatricalism 
from its last lurking-place—the modern play. Himself an actor 
who has won distinguished success in characters of a poetic cast, 
he has resolutely opposed the natural tendency to intrude romance 
into representations of modern life. 

In presenting us with the nineteenth-century man as he is— 
often cynical, and generally cool, a strange compound of clashing 
sympathies, moribund beliefs, and atrophied emotions—Mr. Tree 
has given to our stage an entirely new kind of character. First in 
this gallery of ‘‘modern men ’—the artist’s undoubted chef d’euvre 
—hangs Lord Illingworth. The character is so firmly outlined 
and so exquisitely finished, so absolutely characteristic in 
every detail, as to become absolutely convincing. Next in 
importance comes Captain Swift, closely followed by Guisebury 
and Beau Austin—the last-named really a character of similar 
genre. But in these two latter portraits Mr. Tree’s outline is 
somewhat blurred, his touch is hesitating, and seems to suggest 
an emotional treatment of the parts never actually accorded 
them. A certain lack of grip and firmness is apparent. 

Far different is the case with Captain Swift and Lord Illing- 
worth. It is in his skilful treatment of the emotional side of 
these two roles that Mr. Tree’s art is best displayed. 

To the superficial observer, Mr. Wilding seems an easy enough 
part. An air of jaunty assurance and nonchalance, varied by 
occasional flashes of ferocity and notes of pathos, seems all the 
treatment the character requires. Yet there are pitfalls which 
none but the true artist could avoid. How nicely Mr. Tree trims 
the balance in the scene where Mrs. Seabrook reveals the secret 
‘of Swift’s parentage! The ordinary emotional actor would go for 
this scene and spoil it. Not so Mr. Tree. In his hands the 
bushranger seems half to regret, half surprised at, his own inability 
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to rise to the emotional stress of the situation. How human, too, 
is the actor’s playing throughout the last act. Wélding enters 
more than half demoralized; for though every now and then 
some glimpse of the old dare-devilry returns, the jauntiness and 
cool intrepidity of the.man seem to have almost disappeared. 
He seems to feel that the game is up, that he’s at the end of his 
tether. His nervous collapse is everywhere apparent; you see it 
in his fidgety movements, in his desperate attempts to maintain 
self-control, in the trembling of his fingers as he clutches the glass 
and drains off its contents. Just contrast Mr. Alexander’s 
treatment of a rather similar scene in “‘ The Idler,’’ and you will 
realise the difference between exquisite care and nice regard in 
acting, and skill which falls little short of inspiration. 

Of course Mr. Tree has vastly improved his reading of Swift. 
So much so, indeed, that I should like to see him play another 
and different kind of adventurer. In the hero of Mr. Gilbert 
Parker’s latest book—that powerful and original study he calls 
“The Trespasser ’’—Mr. Tree would surely find a most congenial 
role. Only two actors could play Gaston Belward, and Mr. Tree 
is certainly one of the two. 

Lord Illingworth is a far showier, far more difficult role than 
Captain Swift, for the author had already doneso much for the part. 
But despite this, Mr. Tree made of it one of his greatest successes. 
Not even Mr. Hare, in ‘‘ Lady Bountiful, gave us anything more 
clear-cut and vivid than Mr. Tree’s absolute realisation of Mr. 
Wilde’s hero, and hardly less admirable than the actor’s filling in of 
the general outlines of the partand his delivery of hisauthor’s spark- 
ling epigrams was his handling of the few passages wherein the 
polished cad he represented showed any signs of feeling. In 
the concluding act of ‘‘A Woman. of No Importance ’’—surely 
the most brilliantly-written, the most impressive, and most 
moving play of recent times—Mr. Tree’s success rivalled that of 
Mrs. Bernard Beere, and no more emphatic praise could ko 
given. 

“The Tempter” marks a very distinct advance for actor as 
well as author.. In Mr. Jones’s fine play the increase in 
power and breadth of style first notable in ‘“ Hypatia,” 
and still more evident in Mr. Wilde’s comedy, had then 
first opportunity for powerful expression. Of course Mr. Tree 
made'a picturesque figure of the Haymarket Mephisto, for 
in these romantic and semi-romantic parts the actor can always 
achieve this measure of success. True, too, that the medieval 
Devil was no colourless drawing-room villain, but a full-blooded 
fiend, with something of the lusty vigour of the men and women 


-heensnared. But the most remarkable feature of Mr. Tree’s last 
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creation was the evidence it furnished of the actor’s wonderful 
improvement in elocution. The Haymarket chief has no natural 
talent in this direction, so progress can be due only to constant 
practice and perseverance. On former occasions, when declama- 
tion was called for (notably in ‘“ A Village Priest ” and ‘‘ Hamlet ’’) 
Mr. Tree has indulged in an uncomfortable trick of shouting the 
first part of a sentence and whispering the remaining words. 
In ‘The Tempter,” for the first time, his delivery of poetical 
lines entitled him to praise. Such bravura passages as the 
Devil’s description of Prince Leon’s charms were declaimed with a 
freedom and vigour worthy of all recognition. On Mr. Tree’s 
old men studies I have no intention of dwelling at length. Of 
such roles as Borgfeldt and Triplet, where comedy and pathos are 
chiefly called into play, I have spoken in previous articles, and 
unfortunately cannot altogether commend Mr. Tree’s Dr. 
Stockman. But in old men parts which are more properly speak- 
ing leading roles, Mr. Tree’s success has been much more 
marked. And though I have deplored the actor’s Mat Ruddock, 
I have already borne emphatic testimony to the great merits of 
his Abbé Dubois. Issachar in ‘‘ Hypatia’’ was in many respects 
an even more brilliant piece of work than his “‘ Village Priest.”’ 
It was a very detailed, very imaginative ,and very powerful 
creation—perhaps the most picturesque and striking impersona- 
tion the Haymarket manager has given us. 

In such romantic parts as these Mr. Tree’s acting is always 
vivid, and has more than once been inspired by some deft 
touch of weirdness or diablerie. When Hamlet prays in 
the oratory before his interview with the Queen, when 
the Abbé wrestles with his conscience in the moonlit cell, 
when the Tempter, with irresistible verve and malignity, 
trolls the ballad of ‘“‘ The Racketty Crew,” and in ‘‘ Hypatia,”’ 
when the old Jew swears his young countryman by the Teraph 
and curses his daughter’s seducer, Mr. Tree’s acting was instinct 
with the same strange eerie‘charm. 

All this time we have been forgetting the courteous maxim— 
place aux dames. The fair lady who shares Mr. Tree’s hopes and 
fears at the Haymarket has been long claiming our attention. 

Mrs. Tree has never been content to figure merely as Mr. Tree’s 
wife. The mistake at the St. James’s, which so long delayed 
Mr. Kendal’s general recognition as an artist, has not been 
repeated at the Haymarket. ‘‘ Undue domesticity” may be 
appreciated in the States; but, thank goodness, we don’t care 
for it in London. The vice, at any rate, has never characterized 
Mr. Tree’s arrangements. 

When her husband started his management at the Comedy, 
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- April 20th, 1887, Mrs. Tree was playing at the St. James’s under 


the Hare-Kendal management, repeating in the misnamed “‘ Lady 
Clancarty”’ the comedy successes she had scored previously in 


‘“ The Millionaire,” ‘‘ Engaged,” and ‘‘The Hobby Horse.” She did 
‘not appear as a member of her husband’s company till the autumn, 
“when, on the transference of Mr. Tristram’s play to the Hay- 
‘market, she succeeded Lady Monckton in the part of the Princess 
‘Claudia Morakoff. These were the days when Mr. Tree’s 


policy was in great measure a hand-to-mouth one; when a one- 
part piece was the ordinary rule; when the leading lady’s parts 
were so very unconventional as to vary between elderly women 
and ingénues ; when the leading man was now a character actor 
like Mr. Brookfield, anon a representative of virile Englishmen 
like Mr. Macklin, and sometimes a jeune premier like Mr. 
Cautley or Mr. Fuller Mellish. 

In “ Captain Swift”’ and ‘‘The Red Lamp” the heroine is a 
mature woman, and Lady Monckton created both parts. In 
Mr. Tree’s other productions at this period, with the noteworthy 
exceptions of ‘“‘The Pompadour” and ‘“ Partners,” the 
female roles are very attenuated. So that, all things 
considered, it is -scarce matter for surprise that Mrs. 
Tree was sometimes overweighted at the Haymarket. Since 
‘“‘A Village Priest,’ and the accession of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Terry to the company, the cast of the Haymarket productions 
has been fairly settled, and Mrs. Tree has been given suitable 
parts.. Her special line restricts her to three distinct kinds of 
part. Like her husband, she has a strain of nevrosité in her, and 
this explains the strange ease with which she can pass from 
Hester Gould to Stella Darbisher, from Mrs. Alienby to Lady Avis, 
from Marguerite in ‘‘ A Village Priest” to Ophelia. 

She is the ideal ingénue of the English stage. Not even 
Reichenberg is so angelically innocent as Mrs. Tree. She repre- 
sents all that is sweet, good, gentle, &c.—perhaps in rather too 
exalted wise. Miss Maud Millett is the ordinary English girl— 
rather too pert and ‘‘ missy” for ingénue réles. Mrs. Tree must 
be awarded the palm. She has a unique style for this kind of 
heroine, and in such roles as Marguerite, Stella, Anne Page in 

“‘ The Merry Wives,” and Loyse in ‘‘ Gringoire,” she is unrivalled. 

A class of part closely allied to those I have just named is the 
pallid, intense, anemic girl; and here again Mrs. Tree is seen at 
her best. Her musical intonation and thrilling utterance in such 
roles as Ophelia and Lady Avis almost entitle her to claim the 


‘creation of a new kind of part. 


Yet beneath all this surface idealism, Mrs. Tree, histrionically 


‘speeking, has'some:very feline characteristics. You almost expect 
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them to appear when the Lady Avis is embracing the Lady Isobel, 
and they find most potent expression in certain light comedy roles 
she has played. Ablest of all those creations certainly 
was the actress’s part in Mr. Wilde’s comedy. Mrs. Tree’s 
delivery of the “‘ credo” of the fashionable woman was masterly. 
No other actress could have spoken so long a passage with any- 
. thing like the ease and success that characterized her utterance. 
Still, though a stingless sort of malice lurks in Mrs. 
Allenby’s airy sentences, the real venom of a weak woman, 
who is a false friend and a treacherous enemy, was 
most skilfully conveyed by the actress in such parts as 
Hester Gould in “The Millionaire” and in ‘‘ The Hobby 
Horse.” There is no tyranny so intolerable as the tyranny 
of the weak over the strong, no spite so keen and cruel 
as that of a woman. Mrs. Tree knows this, and her touch is 
sure, and her cleverness unerring, in the representation of the 
envious, disappointed girl—Mr. Gissing’s ‘‘cold woman.” And 
this being so, it seems all the more pity that she should go out of 
the way to play leading parts. In Dorothy Musgrave, Henriette 
Laroque, Princess Claudia, and The Pompadour, undeniable charm, 
intellectual force, style, and grace avail little. These are not parts 
in which Mrs. Tree’s light, musical soprano voice can stand her 
in good stead.. Rather is it a positive hindrance to her success, 
for these characters are all contralto heroines. 

The actress could not depict the horror of Laroque’s wife at 
the murder of the banker for sheer lack of lung power. Miss 
Marion Terry and Miss Maud Milton created a thrilling effect in 
this scene. Noris Dorothy Musgrave a slim, elegant, dreamy, 
larmoyant girl. She is a Diana, not an Ophelia. Mrs. Tree was 
delightfully picturesque and charming in the part, but Mr. 
Stevenson’s heroine wants more than this. Passion and physique 
are required, and passion and physique Mrs. Tree has not got. 

And for such parts as The Pompadour and Princess Claudia 
the actress is even less suited. Lady Monckton was hardly satis- 
factory in the last-named role, but she got nearer to it than her 
successor. 

In conclusion, just a few words on. Mr. Tree’s managerial 
policy. I had intended to devote rather more space to this side 
of the actor-manager’s talent, but I find I have nearly run my 
allotted span. 

Fortunately the main lines of Mr. Tree’s régime are easily 
determined. The actor from the first has aimed at variety. He 
has avoided monotony, both in his choicc of roles and of plays. 
Take his pieces this last year. A classical play opened the season, 
then came a modern comedy, then a medieval romance, finally Mr. 
Chambers’ clever but preposterous drawing-room melodrama. The 
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Haymarket manager recognizes facts. He knows that the bill of 
fare must be varied, that a theatre. for exclusively classical plays 
cannot be kept open. Mr. Irving is the last of the old, though 
the first of the new school, and only he can run a Shakespeare 
theatre. Of Mr. Tree’s policy in respect of ensemble and 
encouragement of new authors and plays of unconventional motif, 
I have spoken in ‘‘ Wit and Wisdom.” 

It is surely not too much to say that the truest guarantee for 
the continued prosperity of our Stage is the presence in the front 
ranks of our managers of an actor of the power, the versatility, 
and the great intellectual gifts of Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 


W. A. Lewis Bettany. 


The Theatrical Revolution : 


Ay Account oF THE REFORMATION OF THE ENGLISH STAGE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 





Ist Player: T hope we have reformed that indifferently with us. 
Hamlet; O, reform it altogether. 





IV. 


t:; UDDENLY transplanted into the very heart of a 
a% reformed civilisation, old Roscius Daggerwood felt like 
“2, one who, but half awakened, finds every object encoun- 
, 44, tered by his blurred vision startlingly unfamiliar. The 
f Wt world itself seemed to him newly-born and full of new 
& promises, for the past third of a century had merely 
introduced a better mode of living which was not yet 
fally established, but for which the mind of the people 
was growing daily better prepared. Chief among the reforming 
influences of the time—outvying Press and Platform and Pulpit by 
reason’ of a popular craving for object-lessons—arose unques- 
tionebly the Theatre. No blazoning of plays and players in the 
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streets or newspapers testified to this; there were no vainglorious 
announcements of ! 
TERRIFIC Success !! 
THOUSANDS TURNED Away NIGHTLY! 


there were no melancholy processions of sandwich-men; but in 
’ hotels, clubs, stores, public. conveyances—everywhere—Roscius 
heard stage performances referred to as an authority or exempli- 
fication, no matter what might be the question discussed. 

A fire.of enthusiasm burned in the ‘old man, such as might 
have been kindled in the days of war by the spectacle of a great 
army in battle. 

“‘T must introduce myself to one of this new race of managers,” 
he said to Kenneth, ‘‘ and have a talk with him about the prac- 
tical operation of the theatres.” 

They called at one or two houses before finding a manager at 
leisure to grant them an interview, but in each case they were 
promptly and courteously received by a secretary, who explained 
and apologised for his chief's engagements, bearing himself, 
Roscius remarked, in a very different fashion from the Jacks-in- 
office of 1893. 

They soon obtained an introduction to Manager Huntingdon, 
a gentleman of dignity and breeding, contrasting favourably with 
the type that lingered in the veteran actor’s recollection. 

Rising as they entered his plainly-furnished business-room, 
Mr. Huntingdon put them at theirease with few words. He was 
unaffectedly pleased to welcome an actor of the olden time, -and 
took a cordial interest in the fact that Roscius Daggerwood’s 
grandchildren were likely to shed that lustre upon the stage of 
the present day which he declared his visitor had given to that 
of the past. 

Manager Huntingdon was an elderly man who had served his 
apprenticeship under various stage-directors, learning how plays 
should be put upon the stage; also in the literary department 
acquiring a capacity to adapt plays for representation ; and with 
the accountants, too, studying the cost of production ; adding to 
those labours the training and subsequent duties of a dramatic 
critic. He had worked hard in his younger days, and this highly 


esteemed and lucrative appointment was his. reward, won not by 


favour, but by proved fitness for the post. 

““You are doubtless aware,” said Mr. Huntingdon, “ that the 
work of each theatre is nowadays strictly confined to its specialty. 
Tragedy or plays of passion, Drama or plays of action, and 
Comedy or.plays of character, have each sub-divisions into classes 
or periods, and the advantage of restricting our scope to one of 
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these- consists in extending to the utmost our knowledge of that 
which we deal with, and consequently perfecting the work we turn 
out. Each theatre, too, is exactly adapted to the work done in it. 
The largest stages are devoted to plays in which broad action takes 
the place of finesse. Take, for example, the History Theatre, 
which is used for the illustration of the great events of the past. 
The tremendous drama unfolded at that house takes over a year 
in representation, and young and old derive great profit from 
reviewing alike the errors and the high examples of earlier times. 
The dull pages of the world’s story are attractively illuminated. 
Famous men and women live once more, aid the circumstances 
under which thosé celebrities had their being are vividly realised. 
For work that depends upon the subtle expression of tone and 
feature a smaller stage is preferable, and the mechanical arrange- 
ments are, of course, quite different.”’ 

‘* Will you give me an idea of the modern system of govern- 
ment in the theatres? The abuses: of my day converted them 
into mere sinks for capital. No moneyed idiot had completed 
his course of folly until he had made himself responsible for the 
expenses of a West-end playhouse.” 

‘‘T am aware,” said Mr. Huntingdon, “‘ that towards the end 
of the nineteenth century few of the West-end theatres had a 
legitimate hold upon the public.” 

“Too true,” declared his visitor. ‘‘ A meritoricus production 
by no means assured a return of the money invested. And yet 
rents were charged for those theatres upon the assumption that 
they were veritable gold mines. It was customary for managers 
to get financial support—a backer was the term used for the 
capitalist who staked an indefinite probable loss against an 
usurious improbable profit.” 

‘“‘T thought such a one was called Juggins,” remarked Manager 
Huntingdon. 

“By that term was denoted the avaricious speculator, who, 
being rich, desired to amass more riches, and was easily per- 


suaded that to open the doors of a theatre would command a rush” 


of playgoers, money in hand, no matter how poor the attraction 
might be, These and the bond fide patrons of the drama who 
took a genuine interest in promoting the fortunes of clever players, 
found backing theatres a very costly enterprise. Profits were 


seldom made except by the manager, who charged his financial - 


friend a ‘huge salary for making away with his money. Another 
class of backers consisted of wealthy idlers with an inclination for 


profligacy, which they disguised ‘under the pretence ‘of being ‘ 
fascinated with dramatic -art.-' Certain privileges accorded and’ 


facilities contrived by the accommodating adventurer whose 
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name appeared as lessee and manager, were the consideration for 
thousands of pounds squandered in running the show. Managers 


of the genuine -sort—popular actors, who, having put by some . 


little savings, tried to succeed on a proper business basis—com- 
monly drifted into the Bankruptcy Court. In default of the luck 
of hitting the popular fancy with a play, there was no alternative 
but such scurvy and degrading tricks as that of enticing an 
audience into the house with free invitations, and fleecing them 
with unforeseen impositions, or the suicidal practice of selling to 
vain amateurs the privilege of ‘ going on for parts’; or engaging 
for the company only persons with a ‘ following’ that insured 
profits independent of the general public. It was notorious that 
chorus and ballet girls were expected to allure rich admirers for 
this purpose. I understand that the State now subsidizes the 
theatres, and it would interest me to know how you arrange for 
working capital, and what are your restrictions as to expenditure.”’ 

“* Our working capital is inconsiderable—a mere matter of petty 


cash, in fact. We have no rent to pay, and no rates and taxes; ° 


house and ground are the property of the Academy. We have 
the same relief as regards authors’ fees, the salaries of actors, 
band, and working staff. Scenery, costumes, properties, &c., are 
made in the Academy’s shops, or lent from the Academy’s stores 
free of all cost to the theatre. The bills for consumables go to the 
Academy also, after being checked and recorded in our books. It 
is my business to prevent wastefulness, and to run the establish- 
ment in good order. Cases of incompetency or contumacy are 
referred to me. Mere differences of opinion I decide upon, but 
breaches of discipline I report to the Associates of the Academy, 
who have power to inflict fines, or, in grave matters, to degrade the 
delinquent for varying periods, inflicting thereby a loss of income. 
Persons ‘ degraded’ have a right of appeal to the Governors, a 
body of five Associates elevated by rotation to the control of the 
managers and the whole policy of our national stage. Threg of 
these Governors constitute a quorum. Above them is only the 
President of the National Academy of Art. I have no respon- 
sibility in connection with the profit or loss question. The 
Associates send me plays, and I have those plays produced without 
regard to their chance of pleasing the public.” 

‘‘What is the qualification of these Associates?’ inquired 
Daggerwood, Senior. 

“They are Academicians who have graduated in various 
departments of the stage—-as actors, as playwrights, as critics, as 
managers; and, having retired from practice, have offered them- 
selves for election to the various committees which govern 
theatrical work.”’ 
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MISS ISABEL IRVING. 


“Where is the use of the lips’ red charm, 
The heaven of hair, the pride of the brow, 
And the blood that blues the inside arm, 
Unless we turn, as the soul knows how, 
The earthly gift to an end divine!” 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
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‘Who elect them ?”’ 

** The Governors.” 

‘‘ And the Reading Committee discover plays of merit, and for- 
ward them to the suitable theatres, with an imperative order for 
their production ?” 

“Yes ; I have five now awaiting their turn.”’ 

“Some of those authors will have to wait for their royalties a 
long time?” 

* Royalties are not paid now. The Academy buy the pieces 
right out—the property in them for Great Britain, 1 mean—pay- 
ing cash on acceptance of the play.” 

‘Without regard to their success when produced? That must 
operate unfairly.” 

“Why? Merit is what deserves reward, not the caprice of the 
public, or the luck of getting the piay well done. In the eigh- 
teen-nineties ‘high-class plays were often profitless, while those 
which pandered to the lowest intelligence ‘coined money.’ Was 
that just? Authors do not now run the risk of throwing away 
months of industry. We announce the market price for plays at 
each theatre—a price fluctuating according to supply and demand. 
The author competes, knowing exactly what he will get if the 
udges award a prize to the play he sends in. If he gains the 
first prize he will receive the top quotation of the day, and his 
piece will have the earliest possible production. If he only takes 
a second or third, there is a certain reduction and delay; but at 
least he receives fair value, and may rely upon seeing his work 
properly staged before long.” 

‘* But if on production one play holds the stage for years—has a 
long run, and is again and again revived—while another fails and 
is withdrawn, surely it is not fair that the Academy should pay 
as much for a ‘ frost’ as for a success ?”’ » 

‘On the contrary, it is but just that the author of the ‘ frost’ 
should get more. Plays that please the multitude, and accord- 
ingly hold the stage longest in England, find the readiest market 
abroad ; and as the foreign rights remain at the author's disposal, 
there is a tendency to write plays with this object. The com- 
parative scarcity of purely artistic pieces raises them to a pre- 
mium at the Academy, where the aim is to equalize rewards as 
far as possible, and to encourage dramatic illustration of every 
phase of life and thought.” 

“*T am glad to perceive,” said old Roscius, “‘ that it is recognized 
to be the duty of the State to protect from sacrifice those who 
devote themselves to the elevation of public taste. Now, as to 
the author’s security of being justly treated in the competition : 
I would like you to tell me whether personal knowledge of, and 
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intimacy with, the writers of plays does not of necessity influence 
the Associates in awarding the prizes ?”’ 

“‘The names of the Reading Committee are not known to the 
author,” replied Mr. Huntingdon, “nor is that of the author 
known to them. Every precaution is taken to prevent corrupt 
influences and to secure a strictly impartial judgment. Expul- 
sion from the Academy would be the penalty for violating those 
rules; and, moreover, the difficulties of prospering by tricks 
rather than by honest work are almost insuperable.” 

“Then, as to casting ; the amount of your salary list not being 
an object, I suppose you keep up the credit of your theatre by 
grabbing all the best talent—say the Masters and Fellows— 
leaving other managers only actors of inferior grade?” 

“Impossible! The Associates mark the parts ‘ Master,’ or 
‘Fellow,’ or ‘Member,’ according to the exactions of each role, 
and with an eye to distributing equitably the available talent. 
The stage-director, having read the piece, gives me a selection of 
names for each part, and I get for him those players who are avail- 
able. We managers co-operate in groups of five, the representa- 
tives of the corresponding theatre in each division. If you look 
in the circular, you will observe an asterisk against the name of 
the play we are running here. The same sign appears at the 
West and South theatres that are playing the same piece. That 
means a falling off of business in the South, West, and Central 
quarters, and invites the surplus patronage of the North and East 
to visit the other divisions. This sign has pulled business up for 
a week or two, but now the falling off necessitates a double 
asterisk, which implies imminent withdrawal. When the total 
returns of the five theatres drop to a certain figure we all show 
three asterisks, and change the bill simultaneously as soon as the 
next production is ready. I have known pieces finish to full 
houses. That would be a reason for an early revival if we ran 
short of new plays.” 

“I take it that pieces are selected for revival simply upon the 
indications of the box-office ?”’ 

‘““Not altogether. The reviews often declare that the public 
should have taken a greater interest in a piece than has been 
manifested by the money returns. Upon that ground the Academy 
may instruct us to revive a play which has had but a short run; 
and it often happens that a change in popular taste will upon 
revival make a success of a piece which has been a box-office 
failure.” 

‘I see you have no occasion to pretend that the theatre is doing 
good business when the contrary is the case,’ remarked Roscius. 
“Formerly that was the main line of a manager’s policy. 
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Bragging advertisements and ‘ paper’ houses were resorted to for 
the coercion of patronage. It usually meant throwing good 
money after bad.” 

“Certainly it is best to replace pieces that do not please the 
public. Our critics are now qualified to put the blame upon the 
right shoulders, and they do so without fear or favour, con- 
demning the play itself, our production of it, the acting, or the 
lack of appreciation.” 

“To those managers and directors who play in their theatres a 
‘fat’ part is, I suppose, still an inducement to keep the play on 
as long as possible? Many ruined themselves for the sake of 
this vanity in former days; and now that the State ‘ pays the 
piper’ they are not less likely to sacrifice at the altar of self.” 

“The Actor-Manager is.a mongrel of the past. Business and 
Art have conflicting interests. Acting is considered quite enough 
nowadays to engross a |man’s attention, without the responsi- 
bilities of production and management which were undertaken by 
Irving, Alexander, Barrett, Tree, Hare, and the other marvellous 
men of your time.” 

‘** How do you account for their being able to do so much?” 

“They are said to have reduced their performances to a stereo- 
type. Having once produced a piece, they let it run on mechani- 
cally, giving it the least part of their attention; whereas we 
never cease to do our utmost to elaborate, strengthen, and beau- 
tify. Before every performance there is a run through to improve 
details ; we make important alterations every week, and recast 
the play every month. One performance every twenty-five 
hours (an hour later each day) is enough, coupled with rehear- 
sals and study, to tax the strength of Members and Fellows. The 
Masters only play every fifty hours—that is to say, at alternate 
performances. I take exc! sive charge of business matters ; 
stage affairs are the sole concern of my Director; and the Aca- 
demy attends to the providing of future attractions and the 
money to produce them. Thus actors are able to bear the strain 
of close devotion to their special work which under the old con- 
ditions was too great for both mind and body.” 

‘Your modern actor has other grand advantages,” ubserved 
Roscius. ‘‘He has no burden of anxiety concerning the blank- 
ness that lies beyond a‘ fortnight’s notice.’ It is no longer im- 
perative that he devote his hours of restoration to boon-com- 
panionship, stage-door, club, tavern and agency loafing, public 
dinners, private suppers, and other foolish functions that empty 
his pocket and fill his brain with nicotine and alcohol. To keep 
in touch with the profession, and so cherish his chance of em- 
ployment, he must needs in the bad old days destroy his nerves 
and his voice, and neglect the cultivation of his talent.” 
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“That was a vile system,” exclaimed Manager Huntingdon. 
“No wonder that the best interests of the theatre went to rack 
and ruin.” 

With a shrug old Daggerwood changed the subject. 

“You have mentioned a Stage-Director. Is that the modern 
designation of the officer we used to call ‘ stage-manager’ ? ”’ 

“The Stage-Manager controls the scenes, machinery, proper- 
ties, lighting and costuming ; each department, of course, having 
its own head. His duties are administrative. He is but the 
foreman and superintendent of the working staff, receiving in- 
structions from the Director for certain effects, and producing 
them accordingly. The Director has supreme dictatorship 
behind the curtain. He is assisted by a Sub-Director, who 
has charge fof ‘the book,’ and at rehearsals takes notes of his 
chief’s decisions, and can deputize for him if required. This 
official has graduated as an actor, and having relinquished 
practice of that vocation aspires to the office of Director—the 
master-mind from which the whole production emanates.” 

At this moment there entered the room, with an apology for 
disturbing them, a tall, dark man, whose broad retreating fore- 
head, full eyes of greenish grey, large and penetrating, conveyed 
an impression of strong imaginative capacity. 

The Manager introduced him as Julian Cornwallis, the Stage- 
Director of the theatre. 

“‘ Here, gentlemen, is a much cleverer man than I—one with 
whom I am proud to be associated, and who has added more to 
the reputation of this house than I could ever hope to do. He 
would not change his work for mine, although, in an official sense, 
I have the honour to be his chief.” 

Director Cornwallis learnt the object of the Daggerwoods’ 
visit with courteous interest, and offered to unfold to them the 
methods of that magic world behind the scenes if they would 
return to the theatre on the morrow. 

PERSEUS. 
(To be continued.) 
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Mrs. Kendal versus the American Public. 
(From Harper’s Weekly.) 


OME of those Americans who were in London last 
Mey summer brought back with them to this country tie 
story of a remarkable play—the most remarkable play, 
so they said, that had been written in this decade. 
And with their enthusiasm for this production was 
mingled admiration for a Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who 
had played the title role, that of Paula, a woman of 
the half-world, who had married a widower, and who 
had by so doing become The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
It was not until these same Americans had seen Mrs. Kendal in 
the same part here that they appreciated it was not their own 
intuition, but Mrs. Patrick Campbell, that had made them under- 
stand how great Mr. Pinero’s play really was. 
_ Very few people in an audience are able to divide the credit 
justly between the performer and the writer of the play. It is 
not until they have seen different players in the same role that 
they can tell whether it is a bad play that is being helped by good 
acting, or that worthy lines have been given to one who is 
incapable of interpreting them. 

A piece of music is only a matter of printer’s ink and paper 
until someone places it on the music-rack and interprets the com- 
poser’s meaning. The part of Mrs. Tanqueray is as subtle and 
intricate and moving as is any great piece of music, and Mrs. 
Campbell was able to understand its meaning, and to make her 
audience understand it too, and to show them how great a com- 
poser of plays Mr. Pinero is. The fact that the New York critics 
agreed unanimously—which is a thing they seldom do—that Mr. 
Pinero’s play was clever but disagreeable, shows that the woman 
who interpreted it here blinded them to its real greatness by her 
bad playing; that her fingers faltered on the keys and her feet 
on the pedals, and that she was counting the time with her lips 
as she played, and not beating time with her pulses and her 
heart. 
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As Mrs. Campbell played the part, the play was a possible one 
for any young girl to see; as Mrs. Kendal plays it, itis not. It 
was terrible, but the terrible truths of life are not harmful, and 
the picture was no more contaminating than is the one of want 
and poverty in a sweater’s garret of which we catch a glimpse as 
we rush by on the elevated road. 

Mrs. Campbell’s Mrs. Tanqueray was a young and beautiful 
woman, without any moral responsibility ; she was as unconscious 
of good as a child, and you could no more blame her than you 
could blame the dog who runs to meet you and who destroys a 
flower-bed on his way. You forgive him for breaking the flowers 
because he comes leaping to welcome you, and you forgave Mrs. 
Campbell’s Pawla for her mistakes because she loved her husband 
and wanted to please him, and did not know what social laws 
and conventions and principles of conduct she was breaking 
while she was trying to do so. 

You felt pity for her as you would feel pity for any inconsequent 
and foolish woman who stands in her own light, and who is her 
own worst enemy. You sympathized with her in her misery, 
not because she was a bad woman, but because she did not know 
how to be a good one; you disliked intensely the little girl who 
refused to kiss her, and you wanted to box her ears; and 
you blamed her husband, who took her out of a life for which she 
was unfortunately exactly suited, for placing her in an impossible 
position, in which, owing to her past, she unwillingly brought 
trouble to the very people she most wanted to satisfy. Mrs. 
Campbell made Paula a feminine Donatello before the knowledge 
of good and evil came to him; she was an English Manon 
Lescaut, as irresponsible as a kitten, and as unhappy in her 
results as people who ‘‘ mean well”’ generally are. 

When she forgot herself and referred to the “‘ other men” for 
whom she had “‘kept house,” when she sighed like an imprisoned 
animal for Algiers and the yacht, and when, confronted by her 
former lover, she stopped in the midst of her tears to ask what 
became of the flat, you were not so much shocked at the 
vulgarity of it as you were filled with sorrow that she did not 
know better, and that she had not the light to see how dreadful 
and low and hopeless it all was. 

The hopelessness of the leopard’s ever changing his spots was 
the lesson Mrs. Campbell told, and when she said, ‘* Why, it is 
written in my face ; every one can see it,’ you felt no repulsion, 
but rather an awful pity for the young girl who had so soon dis- 
covered and accepted |her own destiny. I do not wish to be 
understood as one who is sympathizing with this woman merely 
because she is what the world calls “‘ fallen”’ or ‘‘ unfortunate,” 
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and who is growing maudlin over that fact. The women who 
have trouble in their lives, and who have-not fallen, and have 
no mind to do so, have possibly a prior claim. But it is be- 
cause Paula is wicked and unfortunate through not knowing any 
better that she deserves pity. But Mrs. Kendal’s Paula does 
not excite our pity. She is, as Mrs. Kendal presents her, a loud- 
voiced, unfeeling scold, with a vixenish temper, and the assured 
manners of the Empire Music: Hall. The part does not suit 
Mrs. Kendal, and Mrs. Kendal does not understand the part. 
That Mrs. Kendal is older than Paula possibly was is not a matter 
of so much importance as that she does not know what sort of a 
woman Paula was at any age. She makes her masculine, noisy, 
and vulgar; and when she, in the moment of her greatest sorrow, 
cries, “‘ What shall we do? what are we to do?” you feel like 
replying: ‘‘ You certainly ought to know better than anyone 
else. You're the only person we have seen yet who seems to be 
able to take care of herself.’”” When Mrs. Campbell read those lines 
in the helpless, bewildered tones of a little child who has hurt its 
finger, you wanted to go upon the stage and help her out of her 
difficulty. But you feel a grim satisfaction when Mrs. Kendal 
comes to grief, and rejoice that you are rid of as disagreeable and 
unpleasant a woman as you have ever met. 

When Mr. Tanqueray sends his daughter away to see the world, 
under the care of some woman other than his wife, and she cries 
that he has insulted her, Mrs. Campbell made you feel that he 
had; but when Mrs. Kendal made the same charge, and 
emphasized it by jabbing her hat-pin into her bonnet like a vixen- 
ish fishwife, the audience laughed. In fact, the audience laughed 
at a great many things Mrs. Kendal said, where Mrs. Campbell 
had made them gasp with regret that she should not have known 
better than to say then. The atidience here laugh because they 
feel that Tanqueray has done a very fo@lish thing, and that he 
has caught a Tartar ; and when she hurts his feelings and shocks 
his sense of what is right, they only see in it another evidence of 
the fact that he was a fool to marry such a creature. 

Mrs. Kendal has been so unwise as.to answer the critics through 
a newspaper. What Mrs. Kendal chooses to say in this interview 
off the boards does not concern us, but she makes one explanation 
of her ill success here, which she is pleased to call the ill success 
of the play, which is worth considering. She says that we are 
too new and innocent to understand the play and the character 
of Mrs. Tanqueray, and that in London the people understood 
the play much better because they knew that such women as 
Mrs. Tanqueray existed; and, indeed, Mrs. Kendal even went so 
far as to mention these ladies’ names. It would be pleasant to 
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think that this is so, and to accept Mrs. Kendal’s unintentional 
compliment to our innocence of evil and our youthful horror of 
all that is bad ; but the American people cannot accept this excuse 
for their failure to like Mrs. Kendal in Mr. Pinero’s play. We 
have seen Mrs. Tanquerays over here, but they have not been the 
sert of Mrs. Tanquerays that Mrs. Kendal shows us. They have 
been more like the ladies whose names Mrs. Kendal mentioned, 
and less like the women of Piccadilly and the St. James’s 
Restaurant. Such a woman as Mrs. Kendal plays would not 
have remained in. the house of such a gentleman, gentle, chivalric, 
and earnest, as Mr. Kendal shows Mr. Tanqueray to be, for over 
a week. He would not have allowed her to stay as a cook, still 
less as his wife. Mrs. Kendal has not given us the woman of 
Monte Carlo and of the Mediterranean yacht squadron, but of 
an entirely different class. It is not a difficult character to 
imagine, and it seems strange that it has not suggested itself to 
Mrs. Kendal that women like Paula must have something 
attractive about them in order to lead the lives they lead. This 
is speaking quite plainly, but it is quite obvious that women 
do not win men to them by a loud voice and vulgar manners, and 
nothing else. 

There is no one who has seen Mrs. Kendal in “‘ The Squire” 
and in ‘“‘The Ironmaster” who has enjoyed her work in those 
two plays more than has the writer of this article; but good 
work in the past, no matter how excellent, is no excuse for 
destroying the good work of someone else in the present. And 
that is what Mrs. Kendal is doing now with the good work of 
Mr. Pinero. She has robbed the American people of the plea- 
sure of seeing the greatest play written in the last ten years 
properly played, and she is not to be excused for not knowing 
that the part she has attempted was unsuited to her and beyond 
her powers. The criticisms that have been made upon Mrs. 
Kendal because she is now playing the part of a bad woman, 
after having been held up for so many years as the exponent of 
the domestic virtues, is unworthy of those who make them. 
What Mrs. Kendal’s life is off the stage, or what her advance 
agent chooses to tell of it, has no possible bearing on this ques- 
tion. We are only asked to consider a great play, and how it is 
played. The case is not between the American people and Mrs. 
Kendal as a mother and a wife, but as an actress, and as an 
actress Mrs. Kendal has cheapened and vulgarized a great play. 
And that is the case as it stands between Mrs. Kendal and the 
theatre-going public. 


RIcHARD HarpDING Davis. 
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Condensed Dramas. 


No. VII.—‘* AN OLD JEW.” 


«Tis ten short years since our first meeting, 
When ‘Glass of Fashion’s’ broken pane 
Made me squirming swear that one day 
Ye should have it hot again. 
Time has brought my chance—I’ll snatch it. 
Down with those who damned my show ! 
With a ‘ Whoop!’ I raise the hatchet 
Of the long ago. 
Across the tears of recent years, 
Smite hip and thigh, 
Give ’em one in the eye! 
Though they slate me for ever and ever, 
I'll give ’em, at least, just one in the eye.” 


Act I. 
The Abode of Virtue. (Mrs. Venables’ Furnished Apartments.) 

Ruth (a virtuous heroine, who is not really a heroine, but an in- 
génue, is reading a tattered manuscript. She calls off): Mother 
dear, come and talk; I can study a new part so much better when 
I am assisting to explain the plot. 

Mrs. Venables (a respectable grass widow, who is not really 
respectable, but, in point of fact, no better than she ought to be, 
enters): Then let us tell each other what is already known to 
both of us, in order that we may enlighten the audience. 
(They do so.) 

Paul (a virtuous hero, who is not really a hero, but an amateur 
dramatist, enters): The fact is irrelevant, and you are already 
acquainted with it ; but for the information of our kind friends 
in front, I will casually remark that my long-lost father is a 
scoundrel, who deserted his family many years ago. 

Mrs. Ven.: But he made provision—which failed. 

Ruth: Mother, what does that mean exactly ? 

Mrs. Ven.: Upon my word, dear, I don’t know; but it’s a 
favourite phrase of the author’s, and occurs repeatedly through- 
out the play. 
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Paul (catches sight of a parcel); Ah! my masterpiece returned 
once more. Managers are all hard-hearted villains. Yet, to do 
them justice, they are endowed with amazing penetration. 

Mrs. Ven: How so, dear? 

Paul: Not one of them has ever opened this parcel ; yet in 
every case they have divined the name and address of the 
sender, and returned it with unerring ‘accuracy to its rightful 
owner. But nevertheless, woe is me! For four-and-twenty 
years I have earned a precarious living by writing an unaccepted 
drama. There isnoroom for me anywhere; such genius as mine 
needs a world to itself (declaiming). I walk down Oxford Street; 
same old Oxford. Street! I walk down the Strand; same old 
Strand! Exasperating thoroughfares! Why don’t they turn 
into Cheapside and Piccadilly, and so make me a successful 
dramatist! (More quietly.) My logic may seem alittle defective, 
but that is the artistic temperament. 

Mr. Burnside (a journalist, who is not really a journalist, but a 
light comedy villain, enters) : Good morning, everybody! Let 
me give you an exposition of the art and mystery of gutter 
journalism. You are a virtuous family, so the shocking details 
will delight you. What chiefly differentiates the gutter from the 
ordinary journalist is that he first invents his news, and then 
proceeds to make it come to pass. For instance, if we inform 
the public of a forgery, we have no alternative but to invent the 
incriminating document ; or, again, if we announce a murder, we 
are compelled to produce the necessary corpse. You will not there- 
fore be surprised to hear that a gutter journalist is an extremely 
busy man. 

Servant (announces): Mr. Sterne! 

Mr. Burn. : By Jove, the management! He’ll want the stage. 
What plausible excuse can we invent for getting off, and where 
can we go? 

Ruth : This, apparently, is our only sitting-room. 

Mr. Burn : But surely in a house like this there is a backstairs 
landing furnished with the usual piano ? 

Ruth: There is. 

Mr. Burn. : Then let us go and stand in it. 

Ruth : But our excuse ? 

Mr. Burn. : Happy thought! I'll give you a music lesson. 

Ruth : But that will make a noise, and drown the dialogue. 

Mr. Burn. :: Then I'll whisper it. (They leave hurriedly.) 

Mr. Daniel de Rondamonte Cristo Sterne (an old Jew, who is 
not really a Jew, but a benevolent Christian with a. Hebrew nose 
and an erring wife, enters. To himself) : How very awkward it 
would be if my long-lost wife—who is probably waiting outside— 
were to walk in. It would play the very dickens with the plot. 
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Paul : Who are you? 

Mr. Sterne: I am an old Jew, and spend most of my timé 
hanging about bookstalls to pick up bargains. I have little tech- 
nical knowledge myself; but whenever I catch sight of a poverty- 
stricken student who has made a find which he is too poor to 
purchase, I step in and secure the bargain. I occupy my hard- 
earned leisure in tripping gracefully over dunghills in South 
America. 

’ Paul: What an arcadian existence ! 

Mr. Sterne: By the way, I’ve a bargain here; the entire 
British Drama, with the exception of the present play, in seven 
volumes. Accept them—from a perfect stranger. 

Paul: Certainly not. 

Mr. Sterne (chuckles) : I knew you wouldn’t. Then what will 
you swop? Any old clothes, rabbit-skins, or bottles? (Sees parcel.) 
Ah, a play! TI’ll take that. 

Paul: If there is one thing above all others which the unacted 
author regards as priceless, it is his latest play; for in spite of 
repeated rejections he believes it to be a potential gold mine; so, 
of course, I cheerfully accept your offer. (Mr. Sterne pockets the 
play, and chuckles over his bargain.) 

Mr. Burnside (re-enters): Ah, Mr. Sterne, you are a great 
capitalist, so J am most anxious to stand well with you. Permit 
me then to prove to you that I am a low, conscienceless gutter 
journalist. (Does so.) . 

Mr. Sterne: Thank you; yourrevelations are most interesting 

Mr. Burn.: Then come with me to-night to the Moonlight 
Club, and hear more. , 

Mr. Sterne: With pleasure. (Paul and Mr. Burnside go out.) 
A strange voice is heard singing a plaintive song in' the passage. 

Mr. Sterne pretends that it isthe voice of his long-lost wife— 
which it isn’t—and expresses much emotion accordingly. 


Curtain. 


Act II. 


The Haunts of Vice. (The Smoking Room of the Moonlight 
Club.) 
Various Bohemians in evening dress, and out of it, are scattered 
about the room. 


1st Bohemian: Brother playwrights, we have all been slated 
and sat upon ; so let us pretend to be dramatic critics, managers, 
and pressmen, and say nasty things about modern journalism. 
It will make the real newspaper men “‘ sit up.” 

Other Bohemians: We will. (They proceed to do so.) 
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Fritz (a waiter, to himself): There will be an awful row over 
. this, but I am all right—my uncle is in front. 
Mr. Burnside, Mr. Sterne, and Paul enter. 

Mr. Burn.: Gentlemen, I am introducing strangers to the club. 
Let us therefore adopt the procedure usual on such occasions. 
In the first place I will present them by name to the assembled 
members. (Does so. Then confidentially to members): Sterne is a 
capitalist, who will be very useful to us if we can only make a 
good impression; so let us prove to him without delay that 
we are a set of blackmailing, log-rolling scoundrels. 

Omnes: We will. (They do so.) 

Mr. Burn.: Now, gentlemen, for the next.ceremony peculiar 
to this extremely unconventional assembly. As you are aware, 
whenever we succeed in beguiling a stranger into our club, we 
immediately hold a general meeting and elect him on the spot ; 
so I will now vote myself into the chair. (Raps upon table with a 
hammer.) Order! order! I beg to propose the health and imme- 
diate membership of Messrs. Sterneand Venables. (Carried by 
acclamation.) 

Mr. Sterne (returns thanks in the usual manner) : Unaccustomed 
as I am to public speaking, I cannot let this occasion pass with- 
out remarking that this is the proudest moment of my life, and so 
forth. (Loud cheers.) 

Paul (who has been waiting for his chance, takes it, and the 
centre of the stage) : It is true that I am your guest, and that you 
have just conferred upon me what you esteem a great honour. I 
am also supposed to be a gentleman, and, as such, acquainted 
with a few of the elementary principles of politeness and good 
breeding; nevertheless it is my deliberate intention to insult 
you all. 

Mr. Burn.: May one ask why? 

Paul: The reason is obvious—that I may make an effective 
exit. (Makes it.) 

Mr. Sterne (to himself, with intense satisfacticn and pride) : 
My son! 

Curtain. 


Act III. 


The Abode of Virtue again. 
Mrs. Ven. : Let me tell you the secret of my life; one that I 
have kept for twenty years. 
Ruth: Then why tell it now ? 
Mrs. Ven.: Because we are at the beginning of the third act, 
and so it is about time for the action of the piece to begin. 
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Ruth (with resignation) : Go on. 

Mrs. Ven.: Your father loved me, but neglected me for his 
business ; so I did what any wife—with a couple of babies requiring 
incessant care, and to whom she was devoted—would have done, 
I fell in love with Another. I may remark parenthetically that 
Another was a dashing roysterer, who has now ceased to dash 
and merely roysters, and having taken tu drink has gone off, so I 
have ceased to care for him. However, to return. Your father, 
having discovered the intrigue, did what every loving, sensible 
husband would have done—he immediately went abroad, leaving 
his weak, foolish wife absolutely alone and unprotected, in the 
hope, presumably, that she would become the easy prey of Another 
aforesaid. But she knew a trick worth two of that; she wasn’t 
going to land herself in the Divorce Court. Oh! dear no! 
Before leaving England, your father made that provision we’ve 
heard so much about, and, with the business-like caution of a 
City man, handed it over, without legal formalities of any kind, to 
a solicitor; and then for twenty years ceased to bother himself 
about either wife or family. Well, as you’ve already heard, the 
provision failed. f 

Ruth : Then how did we manage to exist till a short time since, 
when I went upon the stage ? 

Mrs. Ven. : Goodness only knows, my dear! You must ask 
the author. 

Ruth (thoughtfully) : Mother, do you think that this is the 
kind of story a good woman should tell to an innocent young 

irl ? 
: Mrs. Ven.: Good gracious, Ruth, how dreadfully unconven- 
tional you are! Think what an opportunity it gives for a most. 
theatrically effective situation: Confession wrung from heart of 
erring mother—loving daughter shocked—sob from mother—then:’ 
revulsion of feeling on part of loving daughter—dazed glance 
—cry of love—erring mother pardoned—chord—picture. It’s 
your great chance. You haven’t many in this piece; so take it ! 

Ruth (wakes up): To be sure! Iam not a professional actress 

for nothing. I'll move ’em—deeply ! (She does ; they go.y 


Paul (enters carrying the familiar parcel, which, as it is now the 
property of Mr. Sterne, he must have obtained by false pretences) = 
Here’s my wretched old drama back again ! 

Mr. Sterne (enters) : Don’t despair. I will get your piece pro- 
duced at once. 

Paul : You? 

Mr. Sterne: Yes, with the help of my pocket-book, which 
always contains an odd dozen or so of millions. I have already 


ose? 
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taken a few preliminary steps. I have bought the theatre, 
secured the’ actors, painted the scenery, engaged Mr. Irving to 
produce the play and Mr. Pinero to write it up; I have also 
nobbled the press, and bribed the first night audience to a man. 
So I think we may assume that the gigantic success which 
always attends the first crude efforts of a budding dramatist—on 
the stage—will be yours. 

Paul: Oh, how can I repay your kindness ? 

Mr. Sterne: By leaving me alone in this room. 

Paul: But my people may get tired of listening at the door, 
and walk in. 

Mr. Sterne: Exactly; that’s just what I want. It’s my whim. 
I desire to enjoy their very natural embarrassment. 

(Paul goes out.) 

Mr. Sterne: I hope, by the way, that the old lady will not 
appear prematurely. I don’t feel quite comfortable about her ; 
she always was such a tactless person. 

Ruth (steals in and sees Mr. Sterne ; she starts). (To herself): 
Dear me, an elderly gentleman! (Calculates breathlessly.) Let 
me see; my father was forty when he left us—he has been away 
for twenty years—this gentleman is apparently ninety-five—then 
he must be, he is, my long lost father. (To Mr. Sterne) : Sir, may 
I kiss you? 

Mr. Sterne: Eh? Oh yes, certainly. (Presents his forehead to 
her.) 

Ruth (although a little surprised at being butted at, salutes it). 

Mr. Sterne: Dear me, I beg your pardon—fact is I have not 
been kissed for twenty years; so I inadvertently presented that 
portion of the human frame not ordinarily devoted to osculation. 
(Indicates by facial expression each individual heart-throb of the 
last twenty years and then departs.) 

Mr. Burn. (enters): Miss Venables: I have never, as yet, 
led you to believe that I have the slightest feeling of regard for 
you—or, indeed, for anyone but myself; you will not, therefore, 
be surprised to learn that I love you. I tell you this in a casual, 
off-hand way, in the hope that my manner may carry conviction. 

Ruth (recoils from him) : I cannot become your wife. 

Mr. Burn. (blandly): Of course you can’t; nor can I 
become your husband. I have a wife already, that’s where the 
laugh comes in. Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Ruth (surprised) : Then what do you ——? 

Mr. Burn. You are an innocent, pure-minded girl; so I 
ask you in the most cold-blooded manner possible, and with a 
perfect conviction that you will consent, to become my mistress. 

Ruth (shrinks from him—as well as she may—with a cry of 
horror) : Oh! 
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Paul (enters) 


Ruth (flying to him for protection) : Paul, this man has grossly 
insulted me. | 

Paul (after a glance at Mr. Burnside’s. superior stature and 
better developed biceps) : If I were:only the hero of the piece, I 
would kick you out of the house ; but'as I am merely an unacted 
dramatist, I will content myself with pointing to the door, and 
sternly suggesting that it is a convenient means of egress. (Does 
80.) 

(Almost a “‘ Striking” Curtain.) 


Act IV. 
The Abode of Vice again. 


Mr. Sterne (enters): I have crammed my pocket-book with - 
notes for a few more millions. I have also drawn out of the 
Bank of England all its available bullion; it is waiting outside 
in forty four-wheelers; so I think I may assume that I am the 
master of this or any other situation. 

Dramatic critics of important journals, who have mistaken the 
Moonlight Club for the Garrick, enter, writing their notices on the 
backs of their programmes. 

Mr. Sterne : What are you writing there? 

Ist Critic: A notice of Paul’s play for the ‘‘ Times.” 

Mr. Sterne: It won’t appear. I’ve bought the ‘“ Times.” 
(Tears up MS. To 2nd Critic.) And you? 

2nd Critic: A notice for the “ Telegraph.”’ 

Mr. Sterne: I have also bought the “Telegraph.” (Tears -up 
MS.) And you others? I presume, from your appearance, that 
you represent the ‘‘ Daily News,” “Chronicle,” ‘‘ Standard,” 
“ Pall Mall,” ‘‘ Spectator,” “‘ Fortnightly,” “‘ Guardian,” ‘‘ Green- 
grocers’ Gazette,” ‘‘ War Cry,” and dozens of other journals, 
London and provincial ? 

Other Critics : We do. 

Mr. Sterne: Then allow me to inform you that I’ve bought 
them all... To-morrow every newspaper in the kingdom will con- 
tain nothing but advertisements and a twenty-column notice of 
Paul’s play; and next month’s number of each magazine and 
review throughout the land will consist of six articles on the same 
subject, written by myself. 

Mr. Burn. (to himself): If |he’s not very careful, he will be 
accused of nobbling the press. 

Mr. Sterne: It may also interest you to know that I have 
bought up all the London and provincial theatres, and that 
Paul’s play will be produced at every one of them to-morrow, 
and run for ever: 
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Archbishop of Canterbury (who has mistaken the Moonlight 
Club for the Atheneum) enters. 

Mr. Sterne: And what may your Grace be doing ? 

A. of C. (politely) : Composing a sermon on Paul’s play. 

Mr. Sterne: It won’t be preached. (Tears up MS.) I’ve 
bought the Church of England; and next Sunday every pulpit 
in the country will resound with nothing but eulogy of Paul’s play. 
Prime Minister (having blindly followed the Archbishop) enters ; 

he alsois making notes. 

Mr. Sterne: And pray what are you writing? 

P. M. : Notes of a speech I shall make in introducing a Bill 
relating to Paul’s play. 

Mr. Sterne: Useless! I’ve bought the House of Commons ; 
(Tears up MS.) and I’ve just got the refusal of the Queen and 
Constitution. Until the next election, when I alone will return 
everybody, Parliament will spend its time in passing votes of 
confidence in Paul’s play. 

Mr. Burn. (to himself): I shouldn't be at all surprised if 
uncharitable people called this log-rolling. 

Omunes (furious): Turn him out! Turn him out! 

Mr. Sterne (takes the centre of the Club): Turn me out! Ye are 
all my slaves, my minions, or you will be to-morrow ; for know ye 
that I have just sent an order to Nature in the following terms : 
—‘‘ Please supply, by bearer, one Universe complete. Enclosed 
find cheque in payment, less five per cent. discount for cash, for 
a million millions.” Suchis the Power of Gold !!!!! 

: Curtain. 


Act V. 
(The Abode of Virtue once more.) 


Mr. Sterne (enters, examining his bankers’ pass book): Dear me! 
my balance is rather low—down to twelve figures; I shall be 
compelled to-pawn a planet—for there’s one little purchase I’ve 
quite forgotten to make. I wonder if I can afford a long-lost 
wife ! 

Paul (enters with a cartload of newspapers): Such splendid 
notices ! 

Mr. Sterne (complacently) :“Yes; for once I broke through my 
rule of never puffing anyone but myself, and wrote ’em all. I 
was anxious to polish off a few dozen more, but even a million- 
aire’s newspapers must go to press some time. I must apologise 
for not being present at the performance, but I was busy— 
shopping. 

Paul: Don’t mention it. By the way—in the excitement of the 
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moment it had almost escaped me—you are my generous bene- 
factor, also long-lost father, but I hate you. 

Mr. Sterne abases himself with the customary meekness of the 

Semitic millionaire. 

Ruth (enters at back, to herself; looks at her watch): Eleven 
o’clock! Then the time has come when everybody in the play 
must know what the audience has been aware of for hours. 

Mrs. Venables (enters, and, for reasons best known to the author, 
affects not to see Mr. Sterne): I am tired of sitting in my bedroom 
—with occasional intervals at the keyhole—whenever Mr. Sterne 
is here ; moreover, we are approaching the end of the play, so I 
must insist upon an introduction. (Ruth introduces her.) Thank 
you. And now, to show that I am not unreasonable, I will stifle 
my natural curiosity as to the personal appearance of your much- 
discussed friend, and will refrain from even glancing at Mr. 
Sterne’s expressive features until the proper dramatic moment 


_ for recognition shall arrive. (Averts her face from the Stranger 


and wanders aimlessly to the other side of the room.) 

Paul: As a young and struggling dramatist, it goes to my heart 
to quarrel with the owner of untold gold; nevertheless, the 
exigencies of the situation compel me to remark that I hold you 
in contempt ; also, that [ spurn you. 

Mrs. Venables (comes forward and strikes an attitude): ’Tis he, 
my long-lost husband! Let us all tell the Stories of our Lives. 
(They do so, and at considerable length.) 

Paul: Your stories are preposterous, and obviously untrue; but 
as we have arrived at what is most unusual irfa comedy—a fifth 
act, and it is getting late (magnanimously), I will forgive every- 
body. (Retires up with Ruth, and talks about his future 
percentages.) 

Mr. Sterne: Mrs. Venables—I forget your Christian name for 
the moment—you are just as much an erring wife as ever you 
were; and if, twenty years ago, when you were young and 
beautiful, I loved you so little that I could calmly leave you alone 
in the world with nothing but a vague and indefinite ‘ provision 
that failed,” it stands to reason that now, when you are 
middle-aged and decidedly ‘‘ gone off,” I cannot possibly care 
twopence about you. But, as the Author has omitted to provide 
the usual love interest, there is only one way of bringing about 
a happy ending to the play—our reconciliation. So, long-lost 
wife, come to your long-lost husband’s long-lost arms, and nurse 
him for the rest of his life! (She comes.) 

Curtain. 


NEW SERIES—VOL. XXIII. I 
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Plays of the Month. 


* CINDERELLA.” 


A fairy pantomime, by Horace Lnnarp. 
First produced at the Lyceum Theatre, on Tuesday evening, December 26th, 1898. 





Cinderella.. .. Miss ExLLaine TERRISS. Dandini.. .. .. .. .. Miss Atice Brookes. 
., ere Mr. Victor STEVENS. The Grand Chamberlain... Mr. Deane Branp. 
Clorinda .. .. Mr. Frep Emney. The Minister of War.. .. Mr. Wittiam Lvae. 
Baron tumpolino Mr. Harry PARKER. The Minister of Marine .. Mr. T. TeRniss. 
Baroness .. .. Miss Ciara JECKs. The Black Cat .. .. .. Mr. CHartes Lauri. 
ee Mr. CHARLES WALLACE. The = Coquette .. .. Miss Minnie Terry. 
Prince Felix .. Miss Kate Cuarp. The Fairy Godmother .. Miss Susie VauGHAN. 





With ‘‘ Cinderella,” Mr. Oscar Barrett has rescued pantomime 
from the Slough of Vulgarity in which it was sunk, and “ Cin- 
derella’”’ the play, and Cinderella the lovable heroine, will long 
remain a memory. From a dozen gems one selects an exquisite 
dance of autumn leaves, a fluttering maze of rustling silks in 
russet browns, and russet reds, and tender greens, and faint blush 
pinks; a toilet dance of fairy fans, gloves, flowers, powder-pufis, 
pin-cushions, jewels, and all the mysterious items necessary for 
a fairy godchild’s irresistible toilette; and a ‘‘ history of dance,” in 
which a stately measure, stepped by Antony and the “ Serpent 
of old Nile,” Heralds the immortal lovers, Juliet and Romeo, 
moving hand in hand through some slow-paced Florentine steps, 
who make way for a charming minuet, a rollicking Tudor revel, 
a Mikado fantasy tripped and nodded by tiny Japs, and a 
sensuous nautch dance dreamily swayed by Mdlle. Zanfretta. 
But the captain jewel of the Carcanet outshines these ecstasies 
of colour and melody and motion. 

And Cinderella, the real, the ideal, holds one captive to the 
end. Slapped and bullied and starved, sitting in rags by the 
kitchen fire, with never a friend but Pwss—such a cat! the 
tricksiest and most feline that even Mr. Lauri has ever played— 
dancing with Puss and the monster fire-irons, to keep her tears 
from brimming over, moving a little goddess and looking a little 
queen in a priceless rainbow-tinted fairy gown which took mere 
mortals months to make, or driving away to the ball behind a 
team of diminutive ponies and in a wee chariot of ivory studded 
with golden stars, and—most important of all—a pair of lustrous, 
glowing, sparkling crystal shoes, this Cinderella is a maiden not 
less enchanting than enchanted. All the actors are allowed to 
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act, and several of them take full advantage of their opportunity. 
Mr. Victor Stevens is the life and soul of the play as the elder 
ugly sister, a lady of austere aspect, who has been to Girton, but 
can yet descend to frivolous joys. The rich and racy comedy of 
Mr. Harry Parker and Miss Clara Jecks should be termed 
“high,” if it were not something of a contradiction to call clever 
little Miss Jecksa “‘high” comedienne. Of Mr. Lauri’s wonderful 
cat mention has been made. And in addition there are a nimble 
dandy valet to the Prince in the shapely and. sprightly person of 
Miss Alice Brookes; pretty Miss Minnie Terry with the Terry 
grace of speech as the Sylph Coquette ; clever Miss Susie Vaughan, 
to endow the Fairy Godmother with fairy qualities, which, it 
may be hinted, include distinction and admirable elocution; and 
Miss Kate Chard for a handsome Prince, who usually conducts 
his conversation in a very tuneful song. Furthermore, through 
the arts of Mr. Barrett’s chief designer, Mr. Wilhelm, whose 
arrangements of colour are lovely in the extreme, and of his 
scenic artists, Mr. Hawes Craven and Mr. Henry Emden, who 
provide some delicious peeps at wood and hill and dale, the eye is 
fed with pictures delicate in*the extreme. But better than all is 
the poetical Cinderella of Miss Ellaline Terriss, the most be- 
witching little heroine of pantomime ever seen, a heroine worthy 
of the Lyceum, worthy of the boards on which Miss Terry has so 
long ruled supreme. 


[Other Notices of Pantomimes are unavoidably crowded out.) _ 


“THE PIPER OF HAMELIN.” 
A Fantastic Opera, by Robert Buchanan, with Music by F. W. Allwood. 
First Produced at the Comedy Theatre, on Wednesday afternoon. December 20th, 1893. 





The Pied Piper.. .. Mr. Frank Wyatt. Deborah ee Miss Mituicent Pyne. 

Conrad the per .. Mr. Leonarp Russett. | Annchen ... Miss Ertie Wittiams. 

The Mayorof Hamelin Mr. E. M. Rosson. u Hasenfuss.. .. Miss A. O'Brian. 

Citizen Sauerkraut .. Mr. CLarence Hont. Frau Pumpernickel . . Miss Neva Bonp. 

—- as oe =. bs FS JOYCE. sagas se -» MissGEerTRuDE TURNER. 
e Town er ee r. H. LONGDEN. raulein metter- ‘ 

The Town Clerk .. Mr. B. Wats. pit eins "| Miss Buancue Wurre. 

EAOB ss. 09 co ov. ve iss LENA ASHWELL. raulein Donner-) x: 

Martha |. |. |. |. Mrs.CamppenLBraptey| wetter.. .. ._ Miss Maup Jackson. 


Hans .. .. .- «+ Miss Guapys DorEE. 
followed by 


SANDFORD AND MERTON, 


By F. C. Burnand, with Music by Edward Solomon. 


Mr. William Barlow Sambo +» «+ Mr. Leonarp Resse.n, 
. M.A., D.C.L. .. hs Mr. LiongL BroveH. Malle. Aurelie +» +» Madame Apa Dorer. 
Tommy Merton.. .. Mr. E. M. Rosson. Katie ~ .. .. .. .. Miss Orca GARLAND. 
Harry Sandford.. .. Mr. Ciarence Hunt. | Nellie ., .. .. .. Miss Erne Norton. | 


What Carlyie did for Cromwell, Mr. Buchanan has done for the 
Piper, that weird musician who charmed the rats of Hamelin 
into the Weser, and when the Mayor withheld his fee, with a 
malicious chuckle piped the children into the mountain, and the 
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result is a pleasing picture of a much misunderstood man. Out- 
wardly the Piper is just what he was. Very tall, and very thin, 
he wears a cynical smile on his handsome face. A diabolic 
atmosphere surrounds him. When he charms the rats the lights 
grow dim, thunder rumbles, and a lurid haze enfolds him. He 
mutters and mumbles magic words, his eyeballs roll, his long 
arms wave in awful incantations. And still more terrible does 
he appear when piping the children away from their homes. The 
mothers’ sobs and tears, the prayers of Liza, avail nothing. He 
will spare not even the wee cripple Hans, who hobbles along on 
his little crutch—a second Tiny Tim—spellbound by the magic 
music. But the Piper is really a kindly man. He will restore 
the little ones if the Mayor will give him the fee and his daughter 
in marriage, and no sooner is Liza his than he makes her and his 
thousand guilders over to Conrad, whose suit the Mayor has 
rejected. Then forth comes the magic pipe again, and out from 
the gloomy rock the children dance, laden with roses, shining 
with gladness, little Hans at their head without his crutch, for in 
the fairy world his lameness has been cured, and he can leap and 
run. The piece is just what it should be—a fairy tale in action— 
a fairy tale that the pictures tell, and that children, litt’e and big, 
are glad to be told. The pretty story is prettily told. Mr. 
Buchanan’s verse flows freely, and makes music as it ripples 
along. It is prettily acted also. Mr. Wyatt is the Piper, and 
looks him to perfection. Miss Lena Ashwell, a pretty young 
actress with a pretty style and a gift of pathos, is Liza the self- 
sacrificing. And clever Mr. E. M. Robson and Mr. Leonard 
Russell are at their best as the Mayor and the Cooper. But 
a child is the hero, as it should be in achild’s play. The little 
lame boy, played by Gladys Dorée, makes a wonderfully touching 
little figure, and one hardly knows which to admire the most, the 
touch of poetry due to Mr. Buchanan or the little one’s irresistible 
charm. 

Mr. Burnand’s “Sandford and Merton” is intended for all who 
have been, are, or will be boys. The heroes bear dishonoured 
names, as does their bilious tutor; but in this instance there is 
nothing in a name. These boys are boys—real live boys—and 
their antics keep one merry, at their reverend tutor’s expense. 
They put squibs in his eggs, make porridge in his mortar-board, 
plant darning-needles in his chair, and press slimy reptiles into 
his hands. As long as they do this sort of thing one feels happy, 
for war waged upon masters is always entitled to sympathy. 
But when they “‘sweetheart’’ with exceedingly attractive young 
jadies in the muslin frocks and frilled trouserettes of forty years 
since, they grow dull, and Mr. Barlow’s love affair with a French 
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lady engenders yawns. Mr. Robson and Mr. Clarence Hunt are 
delightful boys, and pretty Miss Ethel Norton and Miss Olga 
Garland still more delightful girls, while Mr. Russell is invaluable 
as a ‘“‘coloured person,’’ Sambo. As for Mr. Lionel Brough, his 
Tutor is a monument of ludicrous pedagogy—a monument fre- 
quently shaken to its foundations by the scientific experiments 
of his ingenious scholars. 


“SIX PERSONS.” 


A Duologue by I. Zanewitn. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatr2, on Friday Evening, 22nd Decamber, 1893. 
“ Until a man caa be found who knows himself as others see hi 0, or who sees him:elf as others 
see him, there must be at least six persons engaged in every dialogue between two. Iti is natural 
enough that among the six there should be more or less confusion and misspprehension.”’ 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


Eugenia—as sheis.. .. 
Eugenia—as she thinks she is 


Be ) 
oe 28 ee oe ons | Miss IRENE VANBRUGH 
Eugenia—as she thinks Charles thinks sheis .. 1. .. .. .. 
‘ 


Charles—as he is 


Charles—as he thinks he is.. 


ee Mr. FREDERICK KERR 
Charles—as he thinks Eugenia thinks he is. 


Eugenia and Charles ins the previous evening, skated upon 
rather thin ice in the conservatory at Mrs. Lyon Hunter’s ball, 
and fallen in. This morniug they are sorry, and want to back 
out of the engagement which the Strauss valse, the stent of the 
orange-blossoms, aad the languorous delights of “ drifting,” have 
had a good deal to do with their contracting. But neither will 
say openly it wasa mistake. They therefore shirk the subject 
and try to bamboozle each and-force a release, and in the course 
of their manceuvrings to this end reveal their several identities. 
Briefly, Mr. Zangwill has written a highly original, a very 
“actual” and witty duologue, which he has had the cleverness 
to tack on to Oliver Wendell Holmes’s interesting idea, and he 
has shown that in one thing, as a duologue-roller, he differs from 
Mr. Theyre Smith and Mr. W. R. Walkes and other witty 
triflers, and that is in his truth to nature—ofa certain kind. Heis 
horribly true. There is bitterness and mocking irony in every 
line. And Eugenia and Charles only renounce their wish to 
separate when he learns that she has £300 a year of her own, 
and she reflects that after all he isn’t bad, husbands are scarce, 
and she might do worse—very cynical; but very true, of dwellers 
in a certain small part of the world. Mr. Fred Kerr and Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh play very quietly and effectively, if without the 
variety and finish one has enjoyed in similar pieces acted by Mr. 
and Mr. Kendal and Mr. and Mrs. Tree before the days of their 
greatness. 
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“ THE- COUNTRY GIRL.” 


A Comedy in, three acts, adapted by David Garrick from William Wycherley's “ Country Wife.” 


Revived at Daly’s Theatre, on Monday evening, January Ist, 1894. 


Peggy Thrift .. .. Miss Apa Renan. 1Old Will .. .. .. Mr. BripGLanp. 
Squire Moody .. .. Mr. WitiiamM Farren, | Servant... .. .. .. Mr. Powe... 
Sparkish .. .. .. Mr. Gecrexw CLARKE. Alithea.. .. .. .. Miss VioLet VANBRUGH. 
arcourt .. .. .. Mr. Hersest GresHam.| Lucy .. .. .. .. Miss CaTHertne Lewis. 
Belleville .. .. .. Me, ALLAN AYNESWORTH. 


Miss Rehan has ere this worn ‘“‘ the lovely garnish of a boy,” 
for has she not wooed Orlando in Arden as no Rosalind of the 
past, the present, or the future ever did or—as we happy ones 
believe—ever could! But not even the witchery of Rosalind out- 
does the charm of roguish Peggy. There are pictures which, once 
seen, are seen for ever; perfumes which, breathed a moment, 
remain as fragrant memories.. Such a picture is Miss Rehan’s 
** Country Girl,” and such a fragrance does it exhale. 

Lovable, entirely and supremely lovable, is this rustic innocent, 
whom her boorish old guardian, avaricious of her wealth and 
jealous for her charms, entrenches behind laced hat and dainty 
coat and breeches. We laugh—yes, because in guileless Peggy’s 
shoes stands the mistress of comedy, and Peggy is meant to cut 
the quaintest of figures, and art like Miss Rehan’s enchains us, 
and we follow perforce wherever it leads. But, mingled with the 
laugh is such tenderness that merriment is not the true feeling 
this Peggy inspires, although its claim to immediate and con- 
tinuous expression proves irresistible. 

The whole play, in truth, takes the colour of her personality, 
and becomes a mere background for the winsomest comedy mind 
could conceive. This is as well, for Wycherley, even Daly-fied, 
might possibly jar here and there—as he did when Miss Litton 
was the lively Peggy at the old Imperial Theatre a dozen jears 
and more ago. But Miss Rehan could make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear, and ‘‘ The Country Girl ”’ in her hands assumes a virtue 
it (in the original) has not. Indeed, Peggy the romp, the mis- 
chievous imp, the child of nature, and Peggy, ripe for love and 
feminine to the finger-tips through all her masquerading as a boy, 
make quite the prettiest and most captivating creature that even 
Miss Rehan has given to the stage. 

By lovers of acting the comedy is to be seen also for the Moody 
of Mr. Farren. This grand “‘ oldman” of the stage, in parts like 
these, shows us what acting used to be, and the peep is very 
enjoyable. There is a roundness, a robustness about everything 
he does which the modern trifler hardly understands,and the obvious 
relish of the player compels a corresponding relish in his hearers. 
Thereis genuine art, moreover, in the Sparkish of Mr. George Clarke, 
though it hardly compares in suavity and polish with the finished 
performance of Mr. Everill in Miss Litton’s revival. And Mr. 
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Allan Aynesworth proves that he knows a little more about ‘‘ the 
nice conduct of a clouded cane ” than a long course of modern farce 
would lead one to expect. Miss Violet Vanbrugh looks charming 
as Alithea, and Miss Lewis, with her demonstrative method, is 
quite in her element as Lucy. Indeed, the comedy is so briskly 
played that, even if Mr. W. S. Gilbert be right in terming it 
‘‘ preposterous rubbish,” it would deserve a run, though its chief 
glory, is, of course, the enchanting Peggy of Miss Rehan. 


“AN OLD JEW.” 


A New and Original Comedy in Five Acts, by Sypney Grunpy. 
First produced at the Garrick Theatre, on Saturday Evening, 6th January, 1894. 


Julius Sterne .. .. Mr. JoHn Hare. Hon. & Rev. ——- 
Paul Venables .. .. Mr. GitBert Hare. Finucane... .. Mr. GitBerRT FarquHar. 
Bertie Burnside .. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. Mr.Polak ... .... Mr. H. De Lance. 
Douglas Craik.. .. Mr. EvGENE MayeEvr. Franconi .. .. .. Mr. Gitsert TRENT. 
Wybrow Walsingham Mr. CHares Rock. { Old Actor .. .. .. Mr. Ross Sarwoop. 
John Slater, M.A., Fritz .. -. «» Mr.G. Du Maurier. 
LL.D. . Mr. G. W. Arson. —_ _ Venables .. «- Mrs, THEODORE WRIGHT. 
2James Brewster. .. Mr. Winuiam H. Day. -. Miss Cont. 
Willie Wandle.. .. Mr. Scorr Burst. Ruth Venables . -- Miss Kare Rorke. 
*Tis twenty years since our last meeting ; Oh, was my tale past forgiving ? 
Hushed is anger, numbed is pain ; Was the sequel joy or woe? 
Dead is love, and friendship’s greeting Art thou dead, or art thou living? 
We shall ne’er exchange again. Even this I do not know. 
Time has sped, and time effaces ; Often still I sit and wonder 
Mem’ries faint and fainter grow Thou coulds’t ever leave me so! 
Faster and faster fade the traces Silent still, though torn asunder, 
Of the long ago. Twenty years ago.. 
Across the tears of twenty years, Across the tears of twenty years, 
Far or nigh, Far or nigh, 
Bid me good-bye ! Bid me good-bye! 
Though fate sever us for ever, E’en if living, unforgiving, 
Bid me at least good-bye! Bid me at least good-bye! 


Wrapped in a voluminous Inverness—the nineteenth century 
gaberdine—Mr. Grundy’s Old Jew, with his keen grey face, his 
piercing eyes, his long white hair and black velvet skull-cap, is a 
picturesque old fellow. Moreover, he does ‘picturesque things. 
Twenty years before the play begins he discovered that his wife 
had ‘‘ deceived” him. What did he do? Extract consolation 
according to the Mosaic law—‘‘an eye for an eye, a tooth fora 
tooth’? No. Like Kotzebue’s ‘‘ Stranger,” he left his two 
children with their erring mother, since her shame, if known, 
would light on them, made ample provision for them all, and dis- 
appeared. The world, of course, said he had deserted them. 
Presently a fraudulent trustee brought them to poverty, and forced 
the pretty daughter, Ruth, upon the stage. And times are hard 
with them, and a friend is sorely needed, when Mr. Paul Venables, 
like another Silver King, comes back to England. 

The name he adopted when he disappeared he still bears. He 
is called Julius Sterne, a name which stands for a Rothschild, a 
man of millions. It is not a cheerful home to which he tracks 
his unsuspecting boy. His girlis an actress, his son an unplayed 
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playwright, .his wife a remorseful, miserable woman. Their 
visitors are chiefly journalists. Some of these are of the jog-trot 
steady old school, and would as soon think of spreading small- 
pox as ofcirculating rumours. Some are of the flashy new school, 
and ‘‘invent their news and make it come to pass.” Amongst 
these small fry the mysterious millionaire, with a fine taste for 
the picturesque, settles down to play Providence, en amateur. 
Nothing could be easier. Log-rollers obstruct his boy’s progress. 
The Jew’s cheque-book mows them down. A whole clubful of 
them—‘‘ Moonlighters” by name and nature—having been 
gratuitously insulted by fastidious young hopeful, are leagued 
against him. But what can they do against millions? The 
cheque-book is irresistible. Mr. Sterne acquires a mortgage on a 
theatre, and thus forces the lessee to produce his boy’s play. He 
buys up the Vultures and the Tape Worms, and similar unsavoury 
organs of scurrility, and thus reduces the Moonlighters to 
impotence. He buys up the very club itself. Finally, he pen- 
sions off the brilliant fellow of twenty years ago, now a broken- 
down drunkard, who ruined his peace and broke his heart; and, 
revealing his identity to his children aad his wife, at last forgives 
the woman who wronged him. 

All this gives Mr. Sterne plenty to do, but unfortunately one 
feels that it is hardly worth the doing. Absorbing interest in a 
battle can hardly be worked up unless the combatants .are 
well matched, or the cause inspires enthusiasm. Now, Mr. 
Sterne is more than a match for a thousand such rascals as he 
checkmates and puts to flight. He is a Triton among minnows. 
He plays with cogged dice. Every trick is in his hands. He 
has but to blow upon his golden trumpet, and the walls of this 
Moonlit Jericho must crumble before him. These gutter jour- 
ualists, tippling parsons, and geniuses run to seed, whom Mr. 
Grundy lashes with merciless wit, are not fighting-men at all ; 
but blades of grass, which fall at the touch of the gilt-edged 
scythe of this millionaire mower in the skull-cap. Nor does the 
cause revive one’s waning interest. Paul Venables, jun., for 
whom death and dismay are carried into fifth-rate Bohemia, is a 
mannerless prig, a moping, moody, pig-headed person, whom the 
drunken Slaters and venal Burnsides and fraudulent Brewsters 
and inane Wandles might maim and mutilate like good Moon- 
lighters without kindling a spark of compassion in any breast. 
How should interest be excited and sustained by such a hero, or 
plan of campaign. Why, the very machinery against which this 
young St. Paul inveighs is the very means of his advancement. 
Log-rolling by an impecunious crowd of unscrupulous black- 
guards, or log-rolling by a venerable Hebrew of untold wealth— 
where is the difference? It is log-rolling all the same. 
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But for this terrible weakness these Moonlight Club scenes 
would be dramatic as well as amusing. However, there is one 
moment of genuine drama, which, thanks to Mr. G. W. Anson, 
is not allowed to fizzle out like a damp squib. It comes when 
Sterne confronts the broken wretch who laid waste his home, 
and heaps coals of fire upon his head. Here Mr. Anson, 
admirable actor that he is, wakes up the play, and with five 
minutes of intense and vivid acting redeems a whole dull act. 
The man’s despair, remorse, humiliation, and shame-faced 
gratitude were pictured with striking truth, and secured the one 
enthusiastic outburst of the evening. After Mr. Anson, the hit 
of these club scenes was made by Mr. Robb Harwood as a 
tragedian of the old school, who had played with Char-r-rles 
Kean. This whimsical study of the ‘ veterans,’ with their 
rolling r’s and eyeballs, their portentous manner and tragic 
gait, quite took the house by storm, and served the useful 
purpose of carrying a good deal of irrelevant matter. Another 
club man who attracted attention was the Polak of Mr. De 
Lange, who, as an advanced dramatist—ranking with Euripides, 
in his own estimation—talked like Mr. Archer, Mr. Walkley, 
and Mr. Grein rolled into one, and incidentally cast much ridicule 
upon the methods and principles of the Independent Theatre 
Society, of which Mr. De Lange is curiously enough a very 
pillar and prop. 

Among the actors, however, Mr. Hare easily held first place. 
He and the play are one. So far as personal prominence is 
concerned, it is Benjamin Goldfinch over again, with a pathetic 
past and a Jewish nose. But, unlike the genial Goldfinch, the 
old Jew has no moods. He is always the same—dignified, 
courteous, inflexible. Sterne by name and stern by nature, he 
hardly ever relaxes, and the consequence is that Mr. Hare is 
not seen at his best. Traces of weakness, too, appeared when a 
heavy demand was made upon him in the defiance and passionate 
rebuke of the Moonlighters, in a fiery speech of some eloquence 
and power. And, picturesque as the performance is, it does not, 
as it should—as it must, for success—carry the play. 

Sad is the waste of rich material. The tenderness and truth 
and power of Miss Kate Rorke are flung away upon a miserable 
little part, of which one longs for more. Mrs. Theodore Wright 
is once again fettered in the ponderous chain of a guilty secret, 
which puts her beyond the pale of sympathy. Miss Italia Conti, 
a young actress of great promise; is relegated to the part of a 
waiting-maid. And Mr. W. L. Abingdon is condemned to the 
thankless and impossible task of making a colossal cad pass 
muster as a friend of two refined and intelligent women. Of the 
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production as a whole it may be said that there are many amusing 
moments, overlaid with much superflous and undramatic matter; 
and that everything was received with more than friendly 
approval on the first night. 





Some Amateur Performances. 





“HARVEST,” BY THE RANDOLPH CLUB. 

To see the Randolph Club attempt Mr. Hamilton’s drama was to be re- 
minded of the Yankee’s comment on the buffalo bull, who, resenting the in- 
trusion of a locomotive upon his solitude, butted furiously at the offender 
“Wal,” murmured the Yank, as the engine scattered the fragments of the 
bull broadcast, “I reckon to admire your courage; but I despise your 
judgment.” The finest acting to be had will scarcely carry us past 
yawning-point when Mr. Hamilton grows tedious—which happens every 
other minute—and with one exception the Randolphians can put forward 
nothing that even their warmest friends could class in that category. The 
club has not outgrown its infancy, which, being but feeble and ricketty, 
promises to be indefinitely prolonged. Here is a prescription gratis. If 
it has any craving for a lusty and vigorous youth, let it lose no time in 
taking unto itself a stage manager competent to fan a flickering spark of 
dramatic talent into life, and, perchance in time, intoa flame. As I have 
said, there was just one exception, and a notable one, to the general level 
of incompetency—just one instance of talent bursting the bonds of inex- 
perience and soaring, hampered of course, in its progress, but still com- 
pelling attention. ‘That exception was Miss Rachel Fowler. This lady has 
almost everything to learn that experience can teach her; but she can 
attack a stong scene in a fashion quite surprising in an amateur. Her 
touch in the prologue was uncertain, and she is apt to play the spendthrift 
with her strength, but her grip of the second act was strong and 
unfaltering. She saved the play from utter collapse, and was the means of 
eee an early retreat on the part of ut least one of the audience. 

‘or the rest all that can be said is that it was a display of good intentions 
and inaudibility. 


“STOLEN KISSES,” BY THE HAMPSTEAD CLUB. 

To appreciate the last performance given by the Hampstead Club two 
things were necessary—a Lenten fast from modern comedy, on the one 
hand, and little or no acquaintance with the work of the actors on the 
other. If long abstinenee has dulled our recollection of the delights of 
pointed dialogue, clever character drawing, and sustained interest, then 
we can sit content in our stall at St. George’s Hall, and possibly see merit 
(no jest implied) even in “Stolen Kisses” (meaning Mr. Merritt’s comedy, 
and not what Mrs. Jawkins would mispronounce “oscillation”). But to 
those at all up to date in things dramatic, “Stolen Kisses” will prove but 
cloying fare. So, too, with the actors, or the two principal ones. To pro- 
nounce their performances passable, it was essential that impertinently 
obtrusive memories should not thrust themselves forward, whispering of 
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past exploits ; and since the names of Mr. Salter and Mr. Cahill are some- 
thing more than familiar to them, that must have been a sheer impossibility 
to two-thirds of the audience, who, like the writer of these lines, in their 
heart of hearts probably waxed wroth and (in spirit) kicked at their dis- 
appointment. 7'om Sperrit is not exactly a rollicking dog, but there was 
:10 sort of occasion for Mr. Salter to make him so absolutely dejected and, 
it I may be pardoned the expression, sperritless a being. me or two 
scenes were natural and moving, but a prevailing atmosphere of Jimpness 
and lachrymosity is not provocative of sympathy, and, taken all round, it 
was a depressing agg a And Mr. Cahill was on anything but good 
terms with 7’emple. Mr. Brown was pompous and starehy as 7'’rangmar, 
and Mr. Carvill, succumbing to the general epidemic of seriousness, was 
strongly disposed to take the cornet-loving medical student seriously. 
Mr. Fred Barton, however, playing with simple sincerity and earnestness, 
did a lot to strengthen the play; and Mrs. Evans made a sweet an 
womanly heroine out of the colourless materials to hand. Mrs. Chamberlin, 
too, worked bravely and well, and got a laugh for every one of Mrs. 
JSawkins’s lines ; but Miss Lucy Churchill, though a graceful and intelligent 
actress, is a trifle dignified and reserved for Jenny Temple. The pro- 
ceedings were opened by Funnibone’s Fix, with Mr. Morten Henry properly 
diverting as the resourceful and poetic Funnibone, whom Mr. Dagonet 
would assuredly wish to see transferred to the staff of “the largest 
circulation.” And Mr. Feis and Miss Muriel Clifford lent support that was 
commendably conscientious. 








; “THE SERIOUS FAMILY,” BY THE MOMUS CLUB. 

For their seventy-third performance the Momus went a-hunting for a 
play, Like the huntsman In the nursery lay, they hunted all the day, and 
no better luck than his had they, for, despite their efforts, nothing did they 
find but just a fossilized specimen ‘hich, not sharing the wisdom of the 
huntsman, they did not leave behind. They bore it home in triumph and 
called together their neighbours and friends to rejoice with them over 
their treasure—a difficult matter to one at least of the latter. But if the 
™~ gave little cause for rejoicing, not so, the players. Here there was 

ittle amiss; Mr. Colley Salter gallantly retrieving, with his broadly 
effective portrait of the smugly self-satisfied Sleck, the step he had 
momentarily lost ; Mr. John Raphael, shaky in words but firm in execu 
tion, spurring on the play finely as the blarneying Irishman ; Mr. Philip 
Deane se ing with buoyancy and spirit as the down-trodden husband ; 
Miss Ellie Chester, as Lady Creamly, presenting a worthy companion picture 
to Mr. Salter’s ; Mrs. Renton, light and vivacious, as the Widow ; and the 
Misses Maude and Adeline Lankester, graceful and pretty heroines. In 

Lot 49,” too, which Pe the way for Mr. Barnett’s so-called comedy, 
the actors were indefatigable in their efforts to outbid each other for the 
popular vote, secured by Mr. John Raphael, but not without a tough 
struggle, for Miss Pepler, Miss Stone, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Bathurst were 
immensely popular with the audience. 








THE WINDSOR STROLLERS. 

Farce is the only wear for the Windsor Strollers. Occasionally, but 
very occasionally, their feet will stray into other paths, but the merry 
mask of comedy is more to their taste than the grave face of 
her sombre sister, and they lose little time in harking back to the 
laugh and the jest. And that’s a pity, for what the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table would consider a sheer impossibility, that the Strollers 
contrive to be, viz., what their audience thinks them, and what in all pro- 
bability they (since they are but human) think themselves—capital actors, 
and quite as equal to one branch of work as another. Like Perdita, what they 
do still betters what is done. When they play farce, we would have them 
do nothing but that ; and when they take sterner stuff in hand we would 
ow did it ever, and bewail ourselves that they touch aught else, so robust 
and telling is their work. This season they confined themselves to what 
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they love best, and farce was the fare provided on each of - the three 
evenings that Windsor and its neighbourhood swarmed in their hundreds 
to the Theatre Royal to welcome for the thirty-second time old favourites, 
or, to be more strictly correct, some of the old favourites, for many a 
regrettable gap in the ranks was visible, and not even the interest of 
exploiting fresh talent could atone for the absence of such actors as Captain 
Gooch and Mr. Colnaghi, since, after all, old friends are best. Be we never 
so radically inclined, we are all of one mind on that point. Regrets, how- 
ever, being firmly cast to the winds, nought remained but satisfaction. 
In “A Night Off” and “The Guardsman,” the Strollers have just the 
materials to hand from which to concoct the delicate, frothy, puff paste 
for which they are noted—none of your stodgy suet crust from their light 
hand—and it would be a nice point to decide which dish turns out the 
more successfully. In Mr. Daly’s farce the race was to the swift, in the 
shape of Miss Lizzie Henderson, most redoubtable of Xantippes ; Captain 
Liddell, not easy to rival and impossible to beat as Snap, and Mr. W. 
Elliott, a new recruit, whose quaintly humourous rendering of Babbit 
placed him straightway in the front rank of the Strollers. And if the 
others come in a ste hind it is the fault of their author and not of 
themselves, for Miss May Whitty and Miss Ethel Norton padded the skinny 
outlines of Nisbe and Angelica in a manner that would have surprised 
Mr. my | himself, and Miss Annie Webster was fitted like a glove with 
Susan the sympathetic. Mr. Drummond, with meagre opportunity for 
distinction, earned much ; Mr. Nugent, with two minutes’ work, left behind 
an abiding <p gy and notable success was achieved by Mr. Cowley 
Lambert and Mr. Ernest Lawford, both new brooms, and both sweeping 
uncommonly clean—not so invariable a characteristic of the dramatic as 
of the domestic implement. In “The Guardsman” Mr. Quintin Twiss 
(luckily not one of the absentees) took the lead and bore away the lion’s 
share of the laurels with his quaint drolleries as the ex-judge. Not but 
what there were substantial claims from other members of the cast, Mr. 
George Nugent as the matrimonially-disposed nephew proving a most 
substantial prop to the last two acts, Mr. Du Maurier distinguishing 
himself capitally as the horsey Hakes, and Mr. Drummond providing a 
fresh example of his conjuring skill in dispensing with straw in his manu- 
facture of bricks; and the bare recital of the names of the ladies, Miss 
Annie Webster, Miss May Whitty, Miss Beatrice Ferrar, and Miss Emily 
Cross, being — guarantee that in that direction there was nothing 
lacking. Preceding “The Guards nan” came “The Dancing Master,” the 
daintest tit-bit in the way of a cur‘ain-raiser to be found, and receiving the 
daintiest of treatment at the hands of Mr. Fladgate, Mr. Mackinnon, and 
charming little Miss Beatrice Ferrar. 





‘*LOVE AND DENTISTRY” AT THE LECTURE HALL, GREENWICH. 

Unskilful in the diagnosis of their symptoms are the hero and 
heroine of the duologue which formed the novelty of the triple 
bill produced at Greenwich. They fall into the same error as 
the well-intentioned old gentleman who proffered sympathy to the 
suffering maiden in what he judged to be a violent attack of toothache. 
“Toothache, you old fool,” flashed out the sufferer in indignant scorn ; 
“don’t you know the difference between true love and the toothache ?” 
The young people in Mr. Swears’ duologue parted in anger in the ball- 
room, and meet repentant at the dentist’s. Explanations and reconciliation 
ensue. Toothache disappears with the disagreement. So do the young 
people ; their teeth (wisdom, presumably) escape examination and the dentist 
is cheated of his fee. As regards the plot, why, as Walker may be heard 
repeating nightly, tis nothing ; but there are one or two amusing incidents, 
and the dialogue is not destitute of smartness, nothing of which was 
missed in the hands of Miss Florence Draper and the author. The familiar 
items of the bill were “Bubbles,” and Mr. Wynn Miller's haunting 

Dream Faces,” an estimable, if not an especially high level of acting 
being attained by those concerned in them—Messrs. Robinson, McCawder, 
Combe, Hazell, and Nairn, and Misses Draper and Daniell, and Mrs. Scarvell. 
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Notes of the Month, 


By the death of Mr. Henry Pettitt on the 24th December, 
1893, the English stage lost—not, certainly, a great dramatist, 
but beyond doubt a very clever one.’ He was at once the prop 
and ornament of melodrama, and, robbed of his talents, the art 
of the Adelphi and Drury Lane is robbed of its effulgence. 
Himself the’architect of his imposing fortune, Mr. Pettitt was 
pre-eminently the right man in the right place as painter of 
middle-class romance, for his own had been a strange, eventful 
history. 

Born in 1848, the son of a civil engineer, he was thrown upon 
the world at the age of thirteen, and, after a brief and inglorious 
career as an actor, and such poverty as acquaints one with strange 
playfellows, drifted into writing. Contributing (gratis) to boys’ 
papers proving rather unremunerative, he entered the service of 
Pickford’s, the carriers, but, at the end of two years of clerkly 
drudgery, became a master: in the North London Collegiate 
School. During his six years of teaching, his eyes were again 
bent upon the stage, no longer as actor, but as dramatist, and 
having secured a hearing at the Pavilion Theatre, where his first 
piece, ‘Golden Fruit,” brought him five pounds, Mr. Pettitt 
began his association with the Grecian Theatre and Mr. George 
Conquest. In this thoroughly practical school he studied and 
mastered the technique of stagecraft, and developed his powers 
of invention. In what good stead these accomplishments stood 
him a mere catalogue of his plays would show, for his successes 
were many, his failures few. Most of his work was written in 
collaboration with Mr. Paul Merritt, Mr. G. R. Sims, Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, and Sir Augustus Harris, but by far the best was done 
single-handed. ‘‘ Hands Across the Sea” and “ A-Woman’s 
Revenge’”’ are exactly what plays of their class should be, 
simple, interesting, amusing, exciting. . 

Mr. Pettitt had no eyes for a drab-coloured world draped with 
dingy remnants of philosophy. To him everything was as full of 
colour.as the East. And the charge might justly be preferred 
against him that if his constructive powers were unusual, and 
his dramatic faculty remarkable, in the matter of colouring he 
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was prone to be too lavish with the tints of the tropics. Among 
those who knew him best he was considered far more than a 
prolific and phenomenally successful maker of melodrama, and 
one—the most scholarly of his fellow-workers—writes of him 
“‘A much abler man than the critics ever knew—crushed by 


them—his best work never done. How much good work do 
they prevent ! ” 





Miss IsaBEL IRvinG, whose portrait appears in this number, 
made her first appearance six years ago, when she played with 
Miss Rosina Vokes, at the Standard Theatre, New York, such 
parts as Gwendoline in “ The Schoolmistress,”’ and Rose in ‘“‘ In 
Honour Bound.” The following year, Mr. Daly enlisted her 
for his company, of which she has been a member ever since. 
Among the characters assumed by Miss Irving during this 
engagement are Helen in “The Hunchback,” Audrey in ‘ As 
You Like It,” Oberon, and comedy parts in ‘‘ Nancy and Co.,” 
‘‘The Cabinet Minister,” ‘‘ The Last Word,” ‘“‘ The Railroad of 
Love,” ‘‘ A Night Off,” ‘‘ The Orient Express,’”’ ‘‘ The Lottery of 
Love,” &c., &c. Winsome is the epithet Miss Irving invariably 
deserves and almost invariably earns. Winsome in manner and 
of winsome beauty, Miss Irving possesses also a winsome 
personality which always peeps through and often transforms the 
character she is playing. Her Audrey was a notable instance of 
this. That uncouth wench, faultlessly witless, brilliantly dull, 
was by this radiant winsomeness invested with such femininity 
that for the first time Audrey became a possible mate for Towch- 
stone, and no mere turnip-munching, cherry-cheeked clod. In 
addition there is an exquisite fragility in Miss Irving’s style, the 
touch, so to speak, of a miniature painter, which brings to one’s 
lips directly she appears the immortal Clara Middleton and the 
immortal phrase, ‘‘ A dainty rogue in porcelain.” 





——— 


Tue ‘Curious Impertinent”’ is of course a reprehensible 
fellow, but he may be a bad means to a good end. One such has 
done good service lately. It struck him that in “Sowing the 
Wind” it was difficult to see how Rosamund, aged apparently 
two or three-and-twenty, could be the child of the man who 
deserted her mother in very early manhood, inasmuch as that 
man is represented as a tottery old gentleman, with one gouty foot 
in bandages and the other in the grave. So he addressed Mr. 
Sydney Grundy on the subject, pointing out that 22 plus 23 do 
not make up 75, and asking what becomes of the play when so 
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essential a link in the chain is not properly forged. Mr. Grundy 
was good enough to answer to some purpose, and inasmuch as 
several important points are'touched upon in his letter, room is 
found for it in extenso here. 





“Tr’s chiefly a matter of ‘make-up.’ In the MS., Brabazon 
is described as 55, and Rosamond as 26. I don’t myself think 
Thomas looks as much too old as Brough looks too young. 
Maude looks anything up to 100. What of it? Actors will 
always go for picturesque make-ups; and quite right too. Until 
the idea struck you (and it took 59 nights to strike even you) it 
had not occurred to anybody in the world, so far as I am aware, 
except myself. The critic with an arithmetical table is as bad as 
the critic with a stop-watch or a Lindley Murray. You must be 
aware that almost every play that is written is open to similar 
objection. 

‘“‘ Apart from make-up, the chronology of the play is a trifle 
strained. That is the ‘kink’ in the piece. But I pointed out, 
years ago, that every play has a kink in it, and must have, or it 
would not be a play. The kink is the alloy which enables the 
playwright to mould his material. It is the kink which makes a 
good play so much more interesting than life. Eliminate the © 
kink, and you come back to real life; and art has no raison d’étre. 
In fact, the kink is the art. Professional critics will never under- 
stand this. They always think, when they have found the kink, 
they have discovered a blemish, and rejoice with an exceeding 
great joy. But they have only found a mare’s nest. Of course, 
the kink ought not to be obtrusive; but is is always to be dis- 
covered by analysis. 

“Of course, Iam speaking of real plays; not the charades of 
the Independent Theatre. I am aware that itis the ambition of 
the new school to extirpate the kink and destroy the drama. 
But they will fail. The old playwrights used too much alloy, 
and a reaction was inevitable. But when the yet newer school 
arrives, it will perceive that what was wrong was not the kink, 
but the maladroit management of the kink. In future, it must 
be reduced in dimensions and made much less obvious; but it 
wil] be recognized as a necessity. 

“The ‘kink’ in the screen-scene of the ‘ School for Scandal’ 
is the exit of Joseph. In real life, he would not have left the 
room, and the glorious situation would not have occurred. To 
the kink we owe the finest situation in comedy. — 

- ** With the maniacs who would abolish ‘ situations,’ there is no 
argument. To the asylum with them! ” 
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New Plays 


Propucep anp Important Revivats in London, from December 27th 
1898, to January 18th, 1894. 
(Revivals are marked thus *) 
Dec. 27. ‘‘ Weatherwise,” ‘‘unreality,’’ in one act, by H. Chance 
Newton, music by Ernest Ford. Lyric. 
Jan. 1.* “The Country Girl,” comedy, in three acts, by David 
Garrick. Daly’s. 
» 6. ‘An Old Jew,” comedy, in five acts, by Sydney Grundy. 
Garrick. 
» . 6. ‘Sir Reginald; or, An Ancestral Incubus,” operetta, in one 
act, by J. M. Taylor and Leslie Ray, music by Vivian 
Phillips. Produced by amateurs. St. George’s Hall. 
» 8.* “ Twelfth Night,” Shakespeare’s comedy. Daly’s. 
», 17. “ Uncle’s Ghost,” farce, in three acts, by W. Sapte, jun. 
Opera Comique. 
» 18. ‘The Charlatan,” play, in four acts, by Robert Buchanan. 
Haymarket. 


In the Provinces, from December 12th, 1898, to January 12th, 1894 :— 


Dec. 18. ‘* Uncle’s Blunder,’’ musical sketch, in one act, by Frank 
Silvester and Milton Wellings. Town Hall, St. Alban’s. 
», 26. ‘ When George III. was King,” ccmic opera, in two acts, 
by Charles Riminton and Robert Forsyth. Pier, Folke- 
stone. 
«« 28. “Tom,” comedy, in one act, by Herbert Dalroy and Arthur 
Bearne. Lecture Hall, Derby. 
» 28. ‘ Sisters,’ comedy-drama, in four acts, by Edith Courtenay. 
Jubilee Hall, Addlestone. 
Jan. 1. ‘An Englishwoman,” drama, in five acts, by St. Aubyn 
Miller. Opera House, Chatham. 
‘© 4, ‘* Wapping Old Stairs,” comedy.opera, in two acts, by Stuart 
Robinson, music by Howard Talbot. T. R., King’s Lynn. 
» 5. ‘The Shadow Hand,” drama, in four acts, by Cyril Austen- 
Lee. T.-R., Macclesfield. 
» 8. ‘A Guilty Mother,” drama, in five acts, by Benjamin 
Landeck. T. R., Hull. 
» 12. ‘ Fetters of Passion,’’ drama, in a prologue and five acts, by 


H. 8S. Warwick and T. C. Holderness. Eden, Bishop 
Auckland. 


In Paris, from December 20th, 1893, to January 8th, 1894 :— 


Dec. 23. ‘‘ Cousin-Cousine,” operetta, in three acts, by M. Ordonneau 
and M. Keroul, music by Gaston Serpette. Folies 
Dramatiques. 

», 27. ‘* Gwendoline,” opera, in three acts, libretto by Catulle 
Mendés, composed by Emanuel Chabrier. Grand Opera 
House. 

» 30. ‘ L’Inquiétude, piece, in three acts, by Jules Perrin and 
Claude Couturier. For the Thédtre Libre. Menus- 
Plaisirs. 

Jan. 8, 1894. ‘Un Fil a la Patte,”’ farcical comedy, in three acts, by 
Georges Feydeau. Palais Royal. 














